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Four American Traditions 
By WILLIAM BEST HESSELTINE 


The Presidential Address‘ 


ry 

| RADITION, SAYS THE LEXICOGRAPHER, IS “THE HANDING DOWN 
of statements, beliefs, legends, customs, etc., from generation to 
generation, especially by word of mouth or by practice.” Or, as a 
minor poet put it, “Man yields to custom as he bows to fate. In 
all things ruled—mind, body, and estate.” 

Throughout the course of American history, tradition has play- 
ed a major role—and one that commentators, searching for ex- 
planations of the phenomena of American development, have 
often ignored. More popular as a touchstone to test and explain 
the American story has been the popular political myth that the 
central function of the United States has been the evolution of 
personal liberty and civil rights, through a persistent conflict 
between Darkness and Light, a never ceasing clash between a 
so-called liberalism and a pre-defined conservatism. Equally 
popular, and often related to the political myth, is the dogma 
that the rivalry of opposing economic forces has given form and 
color to American life. Thus Charles A. Beard could see the 
American story as a basic conflict between a rising industrial 
order and a steadily declining agricultural society. Frederick 
Jackson Turner perceived the perennial re-creation of new so- 
cieties on the frontier, and counted their reactions upon the 
older and established orders..Others, borrowing consciously or 
unconsciously from Karl Marx, and bolstering their arguments 
with James Madison’s remarks anent economic factionalism, 
have found a long enduring warfare between the rich and the 
poor, the “Haves” and the “Have-Nots.” For the most part, the 
commentators on the American past have attended to the con- 
flicts, real and imagined, to the clash of verbal issues, or to the 
resounding rhetoric of rival partisans, while they have neglected 
to examine and assess the unifying forces of American life. 


1Delivered at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, on November 10, 1960. 
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From the American Revolution to the present, the American 
people have demonstrated a capacity for conciliation and com- 
promise to a degree remarkable among the nations of the world. 
The Civil War, by virtue of its singularity, illustrates the per- 
sistence of the traditive methods of unity rather than supports 
the supposition that clash and conflict have been the primary 
characteristics of America. Moreover, those who have sought to 
resolve the problems of the United States, and to organize the 
data of the American past in terms of contending dichotomies, 
have frequently become bemused in the pathetic fallacy of 
ascribing anthropomorphic characteristics to capital and labor, 
to agriculture and industry, and have emerged incoherent in 
their effort to distinguish between progressive and conservative, 
radical and reactionary. Whatever validity the political terms 
“right” and “left” may have had in describing the seating arrange- 
ments of a French assembly, and however useful they may have 
been in the rhetorical arsenal of modern pundits and partisans, 
they have proved defective as viable concepts for examining the 
history of the American people. 

Rather than conflict and clash, the American story has been 
one of concert and concurrence. The search for the elements of 
American unity may constitute a more intriguing intellectual 
challenge than the reporting of pseudodramatic contests or 
reciting bygone exhibitions of forensic skill. In a land without 
the geographical unity which has sometimes been the basis of 
nationalism, without a discrete language or literature, yet con- 
taining a multitude of economic activities, the problem of politi- 
cal, social, and cultural unity has been ever-present, and its 
achievement, with a comparatively minor amount of violence 
and coercion, a notable accomplishment. 

To a large extent, the American story is the result of the per- 
sistence of four basic traditions. From the first settlements in 
the new world, to the latest political contest, there have been 
developing and changing among the American people at least 
four bodies of traditional statements, beliefs, legends, customary 
modes of behavior, and concepts of society. If they have not “in 
all things ruled—mind, body, and estate,” they have infused most 
aspects of American life and entered deeply into the national 
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character. Described in terms of their exponents, the four basic 
American traditions are those of the Trustees, the Squires, the 
Artisans, and the Yeomeén. 

Each of these basic traditions had its origins in England and 
came to America with the early English settlements. Time and 
experience produced divergence from the British models, and 
gave each tradition new and distinctively American character- 
istics. The trustee tradition carried echoes of the rise of the 
English middle classes and drew strength from British Calvinism 
and the Puritan strain in British thought. The squires of the 
new world consciously imitated and sometimes overtly imported 
the concepts of the manorial system. The artisan tradition per- 
petuated in a new environment some of the legends, sentiments, 
and customs of the medieval gilds, while the tradition of the 
sturdy yeomen who stood at Crécy and Agincourt had not passed 
entirely from the memory of the landless city dwellers who made 
up the bulk of the earlier migrants to the colonies. In America, 
and under American conditions, these traditions merged, took 
on new forms, ceased to be the particular philosophies of severely 
separated classes, and became the common heritage of the 
American people. 

Although by no means the exclusive philosophies of particular 
social or economic groups, each of the four traditions at various 
times in the nineteenth century found its characteristic expression 
in one or another dominant group in some region of the country. 
Yet the traditions were never sectional, and they never furnished 
convenient categories for the arbitrary classification of individuals 
or groups in the American past. Throughout the nineteenth 
century, men lived sometimes as manorial lords, and were even 
addressed as “Squire,” yet shared the beliefs and legends of the 
trustee tradition. The exponents of the artisan tradition could 
be found on corporation boards, in the manager's office of rail- 
roads, as well as in the bicycle shops where tinkering mechanics 
dreamed of revolutionizing transportation. The traditions, in 
fact, transcended politico-economic categories to permeate all 
orders of society and to give significant unity to the American 
scene. 
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In nineteenth-century America, the most coherent and often 
the most aggressive groups were those who adhered to a tradi- 
tion that described them as Stewards of the Lord, weighted with 
a tremendous responsibility for properly ordering society. The 
trustee tradition drew its rationale from Calvinist theology and 
found its fullest manifestation in New England’s Puritan com- 
monwealths. The dogma of election lay at the base of the tradi- 
tion. Explicit in it was the belief that God’s Elect should guide 
their fellow men in the paths of righteousness. The Elect should 
so order society that it conformed to the will of the Creator and 
glorified the Lord. Fortunately, those whom the Almighty elected 
for salvation, He also prospered. But their prosperity, whether 
counted in the wealth of the world, the powers of the intellect, 
or in elevation of spirit, belonged not to men but to their Creator. 
They were but stewards obliged to use their wealth and their 
talents to effect a social order which would conform to moral 
law. 

Professor Clifford Griffin has traced the evolution of the con- 
cept of stewardship from the Puritan fathers to the end of the 
American Civil War. The Puritan commonwealths of New Eng- 
land illustrated the theory of the state held by men who con- 
ceived of themselves as Their Brothers’ Keepers. Griffin has 
shown, as well, that the trustees were adaptable to new con- 
ditions and could maintain their objectives in a changing eco- 
nomic world and adopt even a new vocabulary without altering 
their basic premises. When a growing population in colonial 
Massachusetts leseed a reconsideration of representative govern- 
ment, the trustees accepted a Halfway Covenant and continued 
to direct society along the paths of righteousness. When Deism 
threatened the foundations of the old Calvinism, the trustees 
adopted what Professor Griffin calls a “stewardship of ethics” 
which posited the doctrine that new men of the Enlightenment— 
successors of the predestined Elect—understood the laws of 
nature and should guide men toward a perfect state. So, too, 
when Federalism lost power to Republicanism, the trustees 
turned to moral suasion and formed a host of benevolent societies 
devoted to Sabbath observance, education of ministers, the 
spread of religious literature, peace, temperance, and the abolition 
of slavery—all designed to bring society into conformity to the 
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moral law. And then, when moral suasion made slow progress, 
the men of the trustee tradition turned once more to the state 
and demanded Sunday closing laws, compulsory education, the 
prohibition of alcohol, and the abolition of slavery. They gave 
allegiance to a higher law than the Constitution. 

The Civil War saw the men with the beliefs and legends of the 
trustees assuming direction of the conflict and diverting it into 
a moral crusade. At the war’s end, they proposed to reorganize 
the South’s economic, social, and political system—“to infuse,” as 
one religious paper put it, the South “with a purer, more liberty- 
loving civilization.” As America passed into the Gilded Age, men 
adapted the trustee tradition to new economic realities, yet never 
lost from sight the goal of a society which would conform to 
God's will for man. 

The new rationale of the Stewards of the Lord substituted the 
possession of special traits of character for the older dogmas of 
election. The democratic concept of self-made man found a new 
theoretical basis in Social Darwinism, a new rationale in the so- 
called Social Gospel, while the possession of wealth was both a 
testimony of God's favor and an evidence of the social operation 
of the laws of natural selection. “The way to success,” said a 
writer in the Baptist Quarterly in 1873, “lies through competence, 
industry, enterprise, and honesty.” And wealth, when “wielded 
by educated intelligence, puts in a . . . definite and positive claim 
for rulership and authority.” 

Yet not even in the Gilded Age did men forget that wealth 
implied responsibility. Ministers of the gospel reminded men of 
means that they must give an account of their stewardship. “How 
does it become us, being the stewards of God, to use what His 
bounty has intrusted to us?” asked one of them. And, as in the 
pre- -Civil War days, when societies for moral improvement insisted 
upon a doctrine of benevolence, the custodians of the trustee 
tradition advocated philanthropy. Henry Ward Beecher pro- 
claimed that God blessed the man who built a library or a hos- 
pital, who established a savings bank, or who taught the gospel 
of thrift to the people. John D. Rockefeller put the teaching into 
practice, asserting that it was a man’s duty to accumulate wealth 
in order to use it in good works. In 1859, his donations to charity 
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were $28.37, a decade later, $5,489.62. In the end they amounted 
to millions. 

There was more than pious benevolence in the trustee tradition 
in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first years of the 
twentieth century. The men of the trustee tradition never for long 
pinned their hopes for a moral society upon voluntary institutions. 
They were in the forefront of movements for social reformation 
through the coercive power of the state. They sponsored force 
bills to make the South accord full political rights to Negroes. 
They fought the Demon Rum with local option laws and with 
state and national prohibition. They advocated pure food and 
drug acts. They policed private morals with local ordinances 
against prurient literature, and public morals through congres- 
sional investigations. They tried to stamp out interstate prostitu- 
tion and the use of narcotics. They were national humanitarians, 
calling themselves Progressives, who believed that the govern- 
ment, under their direction, should make a society which would 
eliminate evil. “My observation and reasoning as I study these 
problems at home and abroad,” said Frank Munsey to Theodore 
Roosevelt, “leads unerringly to the conclusion that the state has 
got to swing back a bit from our vaunted Republicanism and 
take on a more parental guardianship” of the people. “The 
people,” he continued, “need safeguarding in their investments, 
their savings, their application of conservation. They need en- 
couragement, the sustaining and guiding hand of the state . . . . It 
is the work of the state to think for the people, and plan for the 
people—to teach them how to do, what to do, and to sustain them 
in the doing.” The plans for Utopia were still in the making. In 
the vocabulary of their spiritual ancestors among the Puritan 
Fathers, they would make a society which would glorify God. 

The society, of course, would be world-wide. Late in the nine- 
teenth century Josiah Strong called the nation’s attention to its 
duty as a trustee in world society. Under the direction of men 
of the trustee tradition, the United States rescued Cuba and 
inaugurated a new empire with a model colonial system. Under 
the leadership of men of the trustee tradition, it prepared to 
fight to make the world safe for democracy. The concept of the 
trustees that the Elect should rule society, that wealth in money, 
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skills, and talents should be used for the general good, have 
dominated American participation in world affairs. The twentieth 
century would see the World Court, the League of Nations, and 
the United Nations, each an embodiment of the principles of the 
trustee tradition, while the U.S.I.S., the Point Four Program, 
and the manifold “aid” activities under the I.C.A. were counter- 
parts of the tract societies, the Bible and missionary societies, 
and the educational societies of the nineteenth century. 


Of the four basic traditions of America, the statements, beliefs, 
legends, and customs of the trustees were the most oriented to 
government and the most politically dynamic. The trustee tradi- 
tion was, essentially, a tradition of leadership, and its devotees 
and adherents were committed to leading the nation into paths 
of a preconceived righteousness. Yet the trustees were not alone 
as leaders. Another tradition, that of the squires, also embodied 
the concepts of leadership, and its exponents assumed an obli- 
gation to guide the people. In their basic compulsions, the squires 
were less guided by theology—or, at least, less prone to resort 
to a theological rhetoric to define and defend their position. 
Rather than presuming to act as the agents of the Lord, the 
squires found their rationale in the concepts of gentlemanly 
behavior, in the doctrine of noblesse oblige, in the realization 
that men favored by wealth, or by talents, had the duty to guide 
their neighbors. While the obligation of the trustees was to mold 
society, the squire’s duty was to guide the morals and the be- 
havior of the individuals in his care. 

The model of the squire was the manorial lord of England 
whose people—his tenants, his neighbors, and his family—were 
his personal responsibility. The concept had its origins in feudal- 
ism, its examples in the baronial courts. Transferred to America, 
it was associated with the ownership of land, and with the regu- 
lation of the affairs of men in accordance with law. Where the 
trustee relied upon Divine guidance, upon the correct interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, upon the Protestant ethic, and ultimately 
upon the higher law, the squire was guided by the ways of the 
barons, the customs of the manor, the legends of the nobility. 
He was concerned with the relations of man to man; he devoted 
himself to the maintenance of law and order and ultimately gave 
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his allegiance to the fundamental law of the Constitution. The 
law of landlord and tenant derived from the traditions of the 
squires; John Marshall's decisions wrote the squire’s concepts 
of land into the Constitution of the United States. 

Fundamentally, the squire’s responsibilities were both to man 
and to the land. He had a respect for the land and for its use, and 
gave time and energy to agricultural experiments. Thomas Jeffer- 
son tested new plants and improved seeds, John Jay at Bedford 
worked to “resuscitate agriculture” with gypsum, Edmund Ruffin 
explored the uses of calcareous manures. John Steele watched 
with interest German efforts to cross the ass and the ox. John 
Taylor's Arator recited his experiments with new implements, 
fertilizers, and breeds of livestock. Agricultural societies, farm 
journals, and agricultural fairs served to emphasize the squire’s 
concern with the good use of the earth, and to instill among his 
yeoman neighbors his own devotion to the soil. John C. Calhoun 
declared that there was no better way to advance the nation 
than to contribute to the improvement of agriculture. 

Above all, the tradition of the squires was an apologetic for 
agriculture. The whole economic structure of the nation, declared 
John Taylor, depended on the well-being of agriculture; “if the 
cultivation of land flourishes, all other occupations prosper; if 
it languishes, they decay.” All the virtues were the products of 
the country—truth, refinement, and culture were, cried a writer 
in the Literary Messenger in 1858, products of the countryside. 
“Learn the speech of the elements,” he advised. “It will be of 
more benefit than the language of barbarous people.” Moreover, 
agriculture stimulated the mind by giving an insight into the 
“real affairs of life, with a necessity for investigating the arena of 
nature.” It was, too, said Abel P. Upshur, “the best school of 
both public and private virtue.” And, since landholders were 
ever ready to defend their country, it was the source of patriotism. 

On the other hand, as all squires knew, cities were the breeding 
places of vice and corruption. Abel P. Upshur was sure that big 
cities were the birthplace of sedition, riot, disorder, and a threat 
to rational, regulated liberty. Thomas Jefferson deplored the 
necessity for sending his grandson to school in Philadelphia. 
“I am not a friend to placing growing men in populous cities, 
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because they jacquire there habits and partialities which do not 
contribute to the happiness of their after life.” George Fitzhugh 
catalogued the evils of the cities—the police reports, calendars 
of crime, ignorance, atheism, destitution and starvation, trade 
unions, mobs, unemployment, disease, gambling hells, noisome 
factories. The country, sighed Dolly Madison, provided “the 
happiest and most true life.” 

As much as he owed an obligation to the land, the squire 
owed more to his people. He lived among them and was in daily 
contact with them, and the sense of noblesse oblige guided his 
conduct. He defined himself as a gentleman and instructed his 
children in the ways of gentle folk. The gentleman was charac- 
terized by truth, courtesy, bravery, and generosity. John Ran- 
dolph scorned the criteria of wealth, but placed an emphasis on 
discriminating taste and judgment. He told the War Hawks of 
1811 to “go talk to the good old planters” and learn standards 
of judgment. In bucolic images he sought for “the better hawk,” 
the “dog with the deeper mouth,” the horse which bore its rider 
best, and the girl with the “merrier eye.” Thomas Ruffin’s father 
instructed him in the duty of a gentlem man to check unruly pas- 
sions and sinful desires and to dev elop the qualities of meekness, 
gentleness, charity, and good will toward others. Thomas Jeffer- 
son advised his grandson that honesty, disinterestedness, and, 
above all, good humor were requisites for success. The tradition 
of the squires was a tradition of leadership, but positions of 
leadership must be deserved. Jefferson told his grandson to apply 
himself to his studies in order that he might some day become 
a useful member of society. John Randolph reminded his nephew 
that “it follows that the richer, the wiser, the more powerful a 
man is, the greater is the obligation upon him to employ his gifts 
in the lessening of the sum of human misery.” 

The. duty and responsibilities of a gentleman imposed a code 
of etiquette upon the men of the squire tradition. Instead of the 
divine precepts which regulated, at least in theory, the daily 
lives of the trustees, the squire’s relations with his fellow man 
were defined in rules of etiquette. He prided himself on good 
manners, on the punctilio of polite society, on behaving as a man 
of honor. He defended his honor, when need arose, with pistols 
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at dawn. He placed stress on courtesy, on respect for women, on 
politeness. He expected politeness in return. A code of etiquette 
prescribed the relations of man and man, of father to son, of 
master to servant. He expected young men to address their elders 
in phrases of respect, young women to curtsy, the lesser ranks 
of men to touch their caps as they passed by and to come bare- 
headed into the presence of their betters. In a society in which 
good manners were the highest virtue, bad manners were the 
greatest sin. Perhaps nothing in the post-Civil War South was 
more offensive than the ill manners which the freedmen displayed 
toward their former masters. The former slave, signalizing his 
new found freedom by impudence and discourtesy, sinned against 
the fundamentals of social order. 

The code of good manners extended to entertainment and to 
hospitality. The squire’s house was open, his table free to visitors 
who shared his traditions. He erected entertainment into a fine 
art. With an interest in sports, games, athletic contests, and 
trials of skill, he endowed them with rules of etiquette and the 
concepts of good sportsmanship. The tradition of the squires 
enjoined reading—not for moral profit, but for enjoyment—and 
he collected books and lined his shelves with volumes of classics 
in many languages. He patronized music and even art. He culti- 
vated the arts of oratory and of conversation. 

The tradition of the squire required the assumption of responsi- 
bility for the well-being and the good conduct of his people. The 
squire who was a slaveholder frequently placed the happiness 
of his slaves above his own material prosperity. Thomas Dabney, 
moving from Virginia to Louisiana in the 1830's, refused to put 
part of his slaves on another plantation because he would no 
longer be able to attend the welfare of each bondsman. John 
A. Quitman, faced with bankruptcy, refused to part with his 
slaves. “I would rather,” he declared, “be reduced to abject 
penury than to sell one of them.” The nonslaveholding squire 
bore the same responsibility to his neighbors and, when in public 
life, to his constituents. It was a patriarchal tradition, and it 
took cognizance of the duties as well as the privileges of the 
patriarchs. 

Part of the obligation was the duty of public service. The 
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squire participated in the activities of the county courts, the 
vestry, the legislature, and the Congress. Calhoun was firm in 
the belief that men of education and leisure must take part in 
government. Only by the influence of gentlemen could dignity 
enter public affairs. “If the capable and worthy retire,” ‘he wrote, 
“the designing, or worthless will take their place.” The squire 
derived his ideas of government from the classics and applied 
them in his politics. The form of government most to be admired 
was a republic ruled by an aristocracy of worth, and kept small 
enough to be both comprehended and controlled. “An overgrown 
state, like an overgrown man,” thought George Fitzhugh, was 
“not generally equal in wisdom or strength to one of moderate 
size.” Moreover, as his own affairs were regulated by a code of 
etiquette which had the authority of statutes, public affairs should 
be regulated by law. It was the duty of a citizen to obey the 
laws, and above all, the law of the Constitution. Speculation 
about a “higher law” might be an interesting intellectual exercise, 
but action based on higher law mandates was treason. Perhaps, 
indeed, thought James Fenimore Cooper, it would be best if 
the state had a limited suffrage. The shifting population of the 
United States caused men to lose their roots and their sense of 
community responsibility, while the steadily increasing flow of 
immigrants brought in new elements unadjusted to the American 
heritage. Cooper found that Connecticut’s government by a 
tight patrician clique was one of the purest democratic com- 
munities in the world! “A system must be radically wrong, when 
the keeper of a tavern . . . can command more votes than a man 
of the highest attainments, or of the highest character,” thought 
Squire Cooper. 

The role of the men of the squire tradition was long in Ameri- 
can history. In the beginning there were the planters of the South 
and the patroons of the Hudson Valley. In the tradition have 
lived the cattle kings, the wheat kings, the citrus growers of the 
Rio Grande, the vineyardists of Cincinnati and California, apple 
men of the Yakima and the Shenandoah. There have been Van 
Cortlandts and De Lanceys, Masons, and Kings, Middletons and 
Carters, Livingstons, and Heywards. On the national scene there 
were George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, James Madison 
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and James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor, and Jeffer- 
son Davis. In the states the names of the squires who assumed 
the duty of participating in public affairs was legion. They were 
the members of colonial councils, of county courts, of state 
legislatures. They maintained a code of etiquette on the frontier, 
made and enforced the laws which protected property, and 
established rules of behavior in new communities. They were 
bishops of the Episcopal Church and officers in the army. They 
served on the boards of colleges, on the vestries of the churches, 
on countless committees for social betterment. They were in 
the forefront of movements for civic improvement. 

Fit representative of the squire tradition was the Tennessee 
historian, J. G. M. Ramsey, whose varied activities ranged from 
the practice of medicine to the financing of railroads. He defined 
himself as a patriot and as an aristocrat. Patriotism, he defined 
as “something else than party zeal or a selfish scrabble for offices.” 
Aristocracy, he defined more elaborately as being of four kinds. 
First there was the aristocracy of birth and family, and such 
aristocrats “can never be brought to believe that because an indi- 
vidual has had a grandfather or an ancester of elevated character, 
unquestioned integrity, high-souled honor, stainless reputation, 
etc., that he is thus placed on a level with the son of a thief, a 
defamer, or a blackguard.” A second kind of aristocracy was one 
of virtue—“a love of truth, probity, sincerity, candor, justice, 
humanity, honor, and public and private virtue.” And, he re- 
marked, “if to these attributes is added a becoming deference 
to age, to character, to position, to sex and to private worth the 
possessor is deservedly esteemed the superior of the ignoble, the 
supercilious, the vulgar, the rude, the selfish upstart and pre- 
tender.” In fact, thought Dr. Ramsey, the aristocrat of virtue had 
“a title of nobility which even the disciples of Black Republican- 
ism would be unwilling avowedly to discard or openly to in- 
validate.” Then, said Dr. Ramsey, there was an aristocracy of 
intellect—“well cultivated intellect, a well disciplined mind, 
well balanced thinking power, the ability to investigate, to dis- 
criminate, to analyse, to sublimate, to elucidate, to philosophize, 
to generalize—this ability gives the individual possessing it a 
genuine claim to true nobility.” And finally, Dr. Ramsey admitted, 
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there was an aristocracy of wealth. Now wealth acquired by 
honest industry was praiseworthy—especially if its possessor “be 
generous in his public and private benefaction, unselfish and 
liberal in his charities, a patron of learning and science and the 
material improvement of the country.” But wealth acquired dis- 
honestly “makes the owner purse-proud, arrogant, supercilious 
and pretentious, intolerant and overbearing to the poorer classes, 
sycophantic or envious of those superior to them in rank or public 
esteem.” 

By his standards of aristocracy and patriotism, Dr. Ramsey 
raised his children and served his community. His pride in his 
family led him into the study of history, and his Annals of Tennes- 
see was one result. He was a devout Presbyterian, serving on 
the boards of trustees of church colleges and academies. He 
made his house into a house of prayer. He made it, too, into a 
house of culture. At Mecklenburg, which he built exactly at the 
point where the French Broad and the Holston Rivers converge, 
he gathered a library of four thousand volumes and documents 
and manuscripts of Tennessee history. There he entertained 
statesmen and clergymen, scholars and men of letters. His 
patriotism, his duty to his community, led him into other activi- 
ties. He served as a canal commissioner; he promoted railroad 
connections between the Tennessee mountains and the outside 
world; he was president of a bank, a school commissioner, the 
president of the Tennessee Historical Society. He wrote poetry. 
He was a postmaster. He operated a ferry. He owned and man- 
aged a plantation with its slaves. He practiced medicine. In 
politics he was a states rights Democrat. When the Civil War 
came, he became a treasury agent and served as a volunteer 
surgeon on the battlefields of the Confederacy. 

The war swept away the world of Dr. Ramsey. Mecklenburg 
with its library and manuscripts was burned to the ground; the 
colleges which he had served passed into alien hands; his rail- 
road became in time a part of a Yankee-owned system. At the 
age of sixty-eight he borrowed a horse and a doctor’s saddlebags, 
and with thirty-five cents worth of drugs, he resumed the prac- 
tice of medicine. Once he returned to Knoxville only to find that 
its society had changed. There was more commerce, more manu- 
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factures, and more business, but with it there was less social 
stability. “There was an undercurrent of discordant material,” he 
noted. “Antagonisms were visible everywhere and in all pursuits 

. There was less hospitality, less of the generous emotions 
and manly passions, more of the sordid love of money, less cul- 
ture, much less refinement, a more vulgar taste. Less evangelical 
piety—more religious pretention. Less patriotism, and, of course, 
more selfishness. Less of learning and, of course, more of pedantry. 
Less deference for age, character, and worth and more boastful 
effrontery and upstart consequence. The people were ruder and 
coarser, less gentle, less amiable.” Sadly, Dr. Ramsey turned 
his thoughts to history and dwelt again on the glories of his an- 
cestors. 

But though Dr. Ramsey ended in disillusionment and distress, 
the tradition which he represented did not disappear from Ameri- 
can life. Even Dr. Ramsey recognized the possibility. There were, 
in the Knoxville which distressed him, “some model gentlemen,” 
and he hoped that in time the “passion for money” could “be 
cultivated into an enlarged public spirit and thus come up to 
the dimension and proportion of a lofty patriotism.” In the gen- 
erations which followed him, the tradition of the squires received 
new life and new manifestations. Newer men took up the old 
tradition and guided their lives by the precepts which Dr. Ram- 
sey embodied. Some of them sought out the old columned houses 
or modeled new dwellings upon them as symbols of the tradition. 
Some of them sought to emulate and perpetuate the codes of 
etiquette by which gentlemen lived. Some of them gave their 
time and energies to civic improvements—to adhere to Dr. Ram- 
sey’s ideals of public and private virtue. The men of the squire 
tradition had not lived exclusively in the South, and from New 
England to California, in communities new as well as old, the 


sense of noblesse oblige, and the concepts of community service, 
continued to inspire men to assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. 

The tradition of the squires, like that of the trustees, was one 
of leadership. The squire prepared himself for civic responsibility, 
rationalized his acts and his ambitions in terms of his duty to his 
people, his community, and his constituents, prided himself on 
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his public services, and was deeply offended when his people 
rejected his leadership. His people, all too often for his happiness, 
adhered to a different tradition and guided themselves by the 
statements, beliefs, legends, and customs which were handed 
down from generation to generation of yeomen and artisans. 


The yeoman and artisan traditions, unlike those of the trustees 
and the squires, were traditions of producers rather than of 
leaders. Neither yeomen nor artisans labored under either a feudal 
or a Calvinist compulsion to regenerate society or to impose either 
a moral code or a code of etiquette upon mankind. They were, 
instead, consoled and uplifted by the knowledge that they fed 
and clothed the world. They were willing enough to follow 
squires or trustees, to accept the rules of conduct of the squires 
or to adhere to the moral code and enlist in the benevolent cru- 
sades of the trustees, so long as the leaders pointed the pathway 
to increased production, to profitable markets, and to progress. 
They were equally willing to rebel, to riot, and to strike when 
the leaders inhibited production or the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labor. 

The yeoman tradition in America had evolved, under American 
circumstances, from the ways of life of the freeholders of Eng- 
land. Yeomen of England were “plain honest men,” and the term 
was in common use in colonial America. From England the yeo- 
men inherited a tradition of sturdy independence, and they car- 
ried it with them across the continent. The yeoman tradition was 
in no sense a peasant tradition. The American yeoman was de- 
voted to agriculture and to the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts, but he was never content with subsistence farming. His 
independence may, indeed, have been a myth, for he was never 
able to take his gaze from the market place. The value of land, 
the price of produce, and the cost of supplies were ever present 
realities to the American farmer, but the yeoman tradition rested 
firmly on the belief that the tiller of the soil was the primary 
source of American wealth, that all other ways of life were de- 
pendent upon him, and that he who was surrounded by his own 
farm and enjoyed the fruits of his own industry owed no man 
anything but love and good will. “There is not another depart- 
ment of society which enables so many men to live as independ- 
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ent principals,” intoned Henry Ward Beecher, and the agricul- 
tural journals quoted him with approval and rang the changes 
upon it. 
Surrounded by the friends I love, 
And free from every fetter 
I am an independent man 
And wish for nothing better. 


Out of the staunch independence of the yeoman sprang the 
defense of the country’s soil. “There is one class of men on whom 
we can yet rely,” said the Tennessee Review. “It is the same class 
that stood on the green at Lexington—that gathered on the 
heights of Bunker Hill, and poured down from ‘the hills of New 
England.” And the Prairie Farmer found place for a poem re- 
counting how, in “Seventy-Six,” 


What heroes from the woodland sprung 
When through the fresh-awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand! 


Next to the belief that the yeomen were independent stood 


the firm conviction that the agrarian was happy, healthy, re- 


ligious, and moral. However much the outside observer, be he a 
Squire Byrd running a boundary line or a Trustee Dwight scream- 
ing his fears of a growing Western power, might find the yeomen 
uncouth and write scornfully of their cultural attainments, the 
yeomen took pride in their simplicity and pointed the finger of 
scorn at the followers of “fashion.” They condemned the immoral- 
ity of cities, the cringing life of the merchants, and the decep- 
tions of politicians. They were following a divinely instituted 
calling, and their every act was one of worship of God and nature. 


No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me: 

The one thing I beg kind heaven to grant, 
[s a mind independent and free. 


Inherent in the agrarian tradition was the belief in the moral 
value of hard work. Farm journals repeatedly urged their readers 
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to “teach the rising generation that industry is the surest road to 
respectability.” Work was divinely ordained, and only by the 
sweat of one’s brow should he eat bread. Labor prevented moral 
evils, subdued the passions, promoted individuality of character, 
and increased the wealth of society. “Oh, there is good in labor,” 
said a Wisconsin poet: 


Oh, there is good in labor 
If we labor but aright, 

That gives vigor to the daytime 
And a sweeter sleep at night 

A good that bringeth ‘pleasure 
Even to the toiling hours— 

For the duty cheers the spirit, 
As the dew revives the flowers. 


With such concepts, the American yeomen were primarily in- 


terested in production and in the preservation of their independ- 
ence from all outside interference. They were opposed to every 
limitation upon their free use of the land. They opposed quitrents, 


direct taxes, proclamation lines, grants to speculators, to land 
companies, and to railroads. They favored homesteads, free trade, 
farm-to-market roads and canals. In defense of their tradition 
they rioted against the landed families of New York in the 1760's, 
stood embattled at Lexington and Concord, joined Ethan Allen’s 
Green Mountain Boys, or marched with Campbell and Shelby 
to turn back the British at King’s Mountain. They were the men 
of Bacon's Rebellion, of Shay’s Rebellion, of the Ww hiskey Rebel- 
lion. Jefferson marshaled them in his Republican party; Benton 
and Jackson led them in the Democratic party. They voted 
themselves a farm in 1860, fought for it on Seminary Ridge and 
Missionary Ridge in 1863, and homesteaded it in the 1870’s. 
Despite their asseverations of sturdy independence and of 
greater happiness, the men of the agrarian tradition firmly be- 
lieved that they were the victims of discrimination and stood 
always on the defensive. Liberal theologians attacked the yeo- 
man’s fundamentalist religious beliefs, and conservatives con- 
demned the excesses of his evangelical practices. Educational 
leaders insisted upon foisting a nonfunctional curriculum upon the 
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rural schools and waged a winning battle against the one-room 
country school. And although musicologists collected the folk 
songs of the yeoman, an effete pseudo culture affected to scorn 
hillbilly songs, revival tunes, and country music. More serious 
by far was the long line of discriminations placed upon the men 
of the yeoman tradition. Governments of the colonial period, 
more concerned with British mercantile interests than with 
colonial producers, levied taxes, fixed prices, and restricted set- 
tlements with no regard for agrarian interests. The Founding 
Fathers, acting in accordance with the traditions of squires and 
trustees, drafted a constitution which aroused the suspicions of 
the yeomen. The Federalists were oriented toward the enemies 
of the farmers. Squire Jefferson, ever mindful of their votes and 
conscious of his duty, compromised their interests, and his suc- 
cessors stepped away from them. The West was theirs—but only 
with a struggle. Whether the discriminations were real or imagi- 
nary, the belief that farmers were despised, ignored, or exploited 
became a part of the agrarian tradition, and yeomen considered 
themselves weak in the government and fighting a losing battle 
with the forces and groups which clung to other American tradi- 
tions. 

Although men of the squire tradition assumed the responsibility 
for voicing the concepts, beliefs, and legends of the yeoman, 
the agricultural journals became the principal medium for car- 
rying on the tradition and adapting it to changing circumstance. 
A constant refrain of the farm papers, repeated by the publica- 
tions of the agricultural societies, and emphasized by orators at 
state and county fairs was that the farmer was not accorded the 
respect in society to which his virtue and his contributions en- 
titled him. The American Agriculturalist, the Ploughboy, the 
New England Farmer, and the Ohio Cultivator dwelt at length on 
the lowly state of the farmer and the low repute of agricultural 
labor. “There is a belief in this country,” moaned the Farmer's 
Almanac, “that agriculture is a vulgar occupation.” One result 
of this belief, thought the farm journalists, was that their young 
people were leaving the farm. 

Against the widespread denigration of the farmer, the journals 
waged a many-sided campaign. They used, in fact, the real or 
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the alleged lowly state of the agrarian to strengthen the tradition 
and to bring ideological unity to farming groups. Over and over 
they recited the virtues of farm life, reiterated the dogmas of the 
agrarian’s independence and moral superiority, and glorified 
agricultural labor. At the same time they attacked the city 
dwellers, the bankers, and the politicians. They urged youth to 
stay on the farm, praised simplicity, and derided “fashion.” But 
above all, they were the exponents of education. Sharing the 
common American belief that the schoolroom was the entrance 
hall to the house of prosperity, they demanded agricultural 
schools, research into better methods of farming, scientific ex- 
perimentation, and, of course, the reading of books and agricul- 
tural journals. 

In the 1870's a new agency essayed the task of strengthening 
the yeoman tradition. The Patrons of Husbandry gathered the 
farmers to reiterate the dogma that, as the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Grange put it in its constitution, “the soil is the source 
from whence we derive all that constitutes wealth . . . . The art 
of agriculture is the parent and precourser of all arts, and its 


products the foundation of all wealth.” The songbooks of the 
Grangers told again how 


‘Tis toil that over nature 

Gives man his proud control 
And purifies and hallows 

The temple of his soul. 
It startles foul diseases, 

With all their ghastly train; 
Puts iron in the muscle 

And crystal in the brain. 


They repeated that 


The farmer’s the chief of the nation— 
The oldest of nobles is he; 

How blest beyond others his station, 
From want and from envy how free! 


and were sure that “the true and honest husbandman” was “the 
noblest work of God.” God, in fact, conferred the obligation to 
till the soil: 
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Awake! Awake! The world must be fed, 
And Heaven gives the power 
To the hand that holds the bread. 


Against the temptations of the city, the yeomen in the Granges 
could sing advice to their youth: 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you 
Come near, I would whisper it low; 

You're thinking of leaving the homestead— 
Don't be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of its vices and sins; 

But once in the vortex of fashion 
How soon our destruction begins. 


The farm is the best and the safest, 
And certainly surest to pay; 

You're free as the air of the mountain, 
And monarch of all you survey. 

Then stay on the farm a while longer, 
Though profits come in rather slow, 

Remember you've nothing to risk, boys,— 
Don't be in a hurry to go. 


By the days of the Grange movement, the men of the yeoman 
tradition had come to confront the usury of the bankers and had 


fallen into debt. In measured numbers the Grange songbooks 
gave simple advice: 


See that your right to the homestead 
Is not encumbered by debt; 

Strictest economy practice 
And toil with a vigorous arm, 

Make it your strong resolution, 
Never to mortgage the farm. 


It was better indeed to wear old clothes: 


Friends, don’t run in debt; never mind, never mind, 
If your clothes are some faded and torn; 
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Fix them up, make them do, it is better by far, 
Than the heart be weary and worn. 

Who will love you the more for the set of your hat, 
Or your ruff or the tie of your shoe, 

Or the shape of your vest, or your boots, or cravat, 
If they know you're in debt for the new? 


It was the concepts of the yeoman tradition, often enough 
expressed in homely verse, that gave basis for the Granger legis- 
lation in the states and furnished the background for the Populist 
movement in politics. The yeomen of America believed, indeed, 
with William Jennings Bryan that the cities rested upon the 
broad and fertile prairies and that the destruction of the farm 
would cause the grass to grow in the city streets. The yeoman 
tradition was a tradition of production. It bolstered the legend 
of independence, stressed the dignity of toil, and found virtue in 
simplicity. It was not a tradition of leadership—the yeoman had 
no compulsive drive to reform, regenerate, or guide society. It 
was, however, a tradition of criticism, and men of the yeoman 
tradition judged the acts of squires and trustees by criteria de- 
rived from the soil. 


For the most part those who would lead the American people 
paid lip service, at least, to the criteria and the values of the 
yeoman tradition. But one orator, appearing at the Wisconsin 
State Fair in 1859, made short shrift of the yeoman tradition. 
“I presume,’ he began, “I am not expected to employ the time 
assigned to me, in the mere flattery of the farmers as a class. 
My opinion of them is that, in proportion to numbers, they are 
neither better nor worse than other people.” 

The speaker was Abraham Lincoln, and he devoted his time to 
talking about inventions and the application of machinery to the 
farm. He spent, in fact, considerable time speculating about how 
a stationary engine could operate a plow. Abraham Lincoln was 
no yeoman. His interests stemmed from the artisan tradition, 
and his approach to the problems of the farm, as to all other 
problems before the country, were in terms of craftsmanship, 
mechanical skills, and material progress. 

The artisan tradition was also a tradition of work and of pro- 
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duction. It was the tradition of those jacks-of-all-trades who 
amazed European travelers and American observers alike. There 
was an element of craftsmanship in it, and of the pride of silver- 
smiths and cabinetmakers who signed their work. But more than 
craftsmanship which a European worker might stress the Ameri- 
can boasted of his ingenuity. An English visitor was amazed 
when a general mended the broken wheel of his wagon, but such 
versatility was commonplace in America. In Fond Du Lac, Wis- 
consin, far out on the frontier, lived an “Uncle Dexter” whose 
nephew remembered how he was a carpenter and joiner and 
carried on a shop for general repairing and “all sorts of tinkering.” 
He would undertake anything, “from a piano to a penny whistle.” 
In New England the village blacksmith made farm implements, 
household utensils, cutlery, hardware, ship anchors and fittings. 
In the country villages and in the growing cities, the artisan 
tradition inspired men to develop skills, but most of all it inspired 
them to invent new gadgets, perfect new devices, and improve 
the methods of work. 

The men of the artisan tradition prided themselves on the 
name “mechanic.” Horace Greeley never let it be forgotten that 
he was a printer and looked back upon the greatest of printers, 
Benjamin Franklin, as a patron saint. In the line of mechanics 
were Roger Sherman the shoemaker, General Henry Knox the 
bookbinder, General Nathanael Greene the blacksmith. Abraham 
Lincoln asserted that he was “in no sense a farmer” and recounted 
his days as a craftsman, a sawmill worker, and a railsplitter. An- 
drew Johnson bored his associates in the United States Senate 
with tales of his days in a tailor shop and as President could 
remember that he always made a good fit and got the work out 
on time. 

Spokesmen for the artisan tradition found deep meanings in 
the labor of the mechanic. Man’s superiority over the other ani- 
mals, said one, “is attributable solely to the influence of the 
mechanic arts.” He went on to elaborate: “The culture of the 
mechanic arts are not only calculated to elicit, expand, and in- 
vigorate the inventive faculties of man, to strengthen his natural 
imbecility, inform his natural ignorance, and enrich his natural 
poverty, but also to advance his morals, refine his manners, and 
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elevate his character.” When, early in the century, Philadelphia 
workmen faced trial for conspiracy, they had no hesitancy about 
proclaiming that “the principle is undeniable that labour consti- 
tutes the real wealth of a country.” The “real patriots,” asserted 
the Workingman’s Advocate in 1830, are “the mechanics, who 
have produced this vast national wealth.” If the laboring classes 
were to decline, intoned the Mechanic's Free Press, all other 
classes would fade away. “Aristocracy,” echoed the Advocate, 
“will then have to hide its head, and those who produced the 
wealth of the nation—the farmers, mechanics, and other working 
men—will rank, as they should do, as the most useful classes of 
society, and be respected in proportion to their usefulness.” 
From the beginning, the great problem of America was engi- 

neering, and the mechanics knew full well that they were build- 
ing the land, that they were creating a new heaven on the earth. 
They looked upon the devices they invented and which they 
knew how to operate, and told the tale of American progress 
in terms of new and better machinery. Progress was their most 
important product. They were the true prophets of progress, 
and sometimes they looked with skepticism upon the Puritan 
reformism of the trustees which frequently called itself “pro- 
gressive.” “We plan,” said the poet Whittier, “to raise, beyond the 
all 

Thy great Cathedral, sacred Industry—no tomb, 

A keep for life for practical invention ... . 
Mark—mark the spirit of invention everywhere— 
Thy rapid patents 
Thy continual workshops, foundries, risen or rising. 


Inherent in the concepts of the artisan tradition were theories 
of society and of social organization. When the Poet Longfellow 
invited Elihu Burritt to visit him, the learned blacksmith asked 
if he could bring his hammer with him. “I can assure you that 
my hammer is as much predisposed to swim on the top of all my 
ideas, as was the axe to float on the surface of the water at the 
touch of the prophet.” The hammer, in fact, swam on top of all 
the ideas of the artisan tradition. The social concepts of the 
artisans were more complex than those of the yeomen, the squires, 
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or the trustees. They ranged from simple demands for the recog- 
nition of the importance of labor, through apologetics for a 
capitalistic society, to grandiose schemes for social reform. Burritt 
wanted “no higher human reward for any attainment I may 
make in literature or science, than the satisfaction of having 
stood in the lot of the laboring man.” The Workingman’s Advo- 
cate was sure it would be better to have state legislatures com- 
posed of farmers and mechanics who could make laws intelligible 
rather than of “lawyers who involve us in perplexity and mischief.” 
The common people should “therefore, trust in nobody but them- 
selves, and be divinely or charitably and equitably impelled by 
true nobleness of spirit.” The Mechanic's Free Press called for 
the unity of the productive classes for the preservation of Ameri- 
can free institutions and argued that “whatever is conducive 
to the real prosperity of the greatest numbers, must in the nature 
of things conduce to the happiness of all.” When workmen won 
political victories in Philadelphia, the paper rejoiced that “the 
balance of power has at length got into the hands of the working 
people, where it properly belongs, and it will be used, in the 
future, for the public weal.” 
Not only were spokesmen for the artisan tradition sure that the 
mechanics made the wealth of America, they were also con- 
vinced that artisans were intent upon the general welfare. They 
had only contempt for those who would freeze the workingman 
in his lot or who would separate workers from capitalists. Elihu 
Burritt visited a co-operative colony and pronounced it a 
“demonstration how utterly impracticable, unnatural, visionary, 
and absurd was this chimerical species of Association. Never did 
I see a place where more self denial and sacrifice of pana com- 
fort, right, and privilege seemed requisite than here . . . . Here, 
aloof from the world, they flatter themselves that they are going 
to dev elop a new character in human nature and society 
With no practicable ideas of business or mechanical arts, they 
are going to compete with shrewd individual genius and enter- 
prise.” More attuned to the tradition was Abraham Lincoln who 
was himself an inventor and a lawyer for inventors. He lectured 
on inventions and argued that invention was the source of 
American supremacy. And the inventions came from labor, from 
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which all human comforts and necessities were drawn. There 
existed—and rightly so—a “certain relation between capital and 
labor . . . . That men who are industrious, and sober, and honest 
in the pursuit of their own interests should after a while accumu- 
late capital, and after that should be allowed to enjoy it in peace, 
and also if they should choose when they have accumulated it 
to use it to save themselves from actual labor and hire other 
people to labor for them is right.” There was, said Lincoln, no 
permanent class of hired laborers: “The hired laborer of yester- 
day, labors on his own account today, and will hire others to 
labor for him tomorrow. Advancement—improvement in condi- 
tion—is the order of things in a society of equals.” 

Industrial capitalists, who were themselves exponents of and 
proponents of the artisan tradition, were willing to place their 
entire reliance on the social theory which Lincoln advanced, and 
believed that the reorganization and regeneration of society could 
spring from more and better machines. They sponsored inven- 
tions and, in time, subsidized scientific research in universities in 
hopes that the processes of invention and mechanization would 
be speeded. Yet, at the same time, other men of the artisan tradi- 
tion turned to other forms of social reform—with the hammer 
still swimming on the top of all their ideas. The Poet Whittier 
found a German in Pennsylvania who was “possessed with the 
belief that the world was to be restored to its Paradisial state by 
the sole agency of mechanics.” He proposed to create huge 
steam engines, “Niagaras of waterpower, windmills with sail- 
broad oars like those of Satan in Chaos,” with which he would 
level out hills and valleys, uproot forests, drain swamps, cool the 
tropics with ice from the poles, and dot the ocean with artificial 
islands. All he needed was three thousand dollars and ten years’ 
time! Human happiness would inevitably follow upon this geo- 
graphical rearrangement. 

For some groups in the artisan tradition, faith in the automatic 
regeneration of society through mechanization dimmed in the 
decades after the Civil War. By virtue of the very tools which 
they invented, some mechanics became capitalists, and others 
found themselves unable to rise through individual merit. Under 
the analysis of the dispossessed, it seemed that obstacles of law, 
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of social structure, and of the organization of industry blocked 
their progress. The panacea seemed to be group action against 
the system and group ownership of the tools of production. They 
began to organize. 

Group activity had long furnished a kind of spiritual and 
emotional satisfaction to mechanics. Essentially they were men 
of the cities, and they congregated, partly by necessity but also 
in part by choice, in their own communities. They lived in Little 
Italy, the Irish wards, or clustered about the openings of the 
mine shafts. The saloon was, from choice, the poor man’s club. 
Their games, often of chance, were played around tables. They 
danced in dance halls, took outings at congested beaches. They 
joined in groups for social activities and for political action. They 
were often in gangs in childhood and in their adult years in 
Tammany, in the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in marching clubs, 
and in labor unions. Andrew Johnson enjoyed gathering fellow 
tailors, apprentices, and companions in his tailor shop. Samuel 
Gompers looked back with nostalgic reminiscence to the fellow- 
ship of the shop wherein he rolled cigars. “I loved the freedom 
of that work, for I had earned the mind-freedom that accom- 
panied skill as a craftsman.” The way of life of the artisans was 
communal. Their modes of thought made them respond to ap- 
peals for the Workers of the World to arise. They could be per- 
suaded to believe that there was a universal brotherhood of the 
working class. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the organization 
which embodied the hopes and grievances of the mechanics was 
the Noble Order of the Knights of Labor. Before it collapsed 
after the Eight Hour demonstration in 1886, it had done much 
to formulate in idealistic terms one aspect of the artisan tradition. 
The Order proposed to “make industrial worth, not wealth, the 
true standard of individual and national greatness” and to “secure 
for workers the full enjoyment of the wealth they create.” Their 
enemy was capitalism and the capitalists. Their program called 
for putting a check “upon the unjust accumulation and the power 
for evil of aggregated wealth.” Their specific demands called for 
national laws favoring labor and the abrogation of laws and 
practices benefiting capitalists. In their general political orienta- 
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tion they were nationalists. They proposed national income and 
inheritances taxes, national postal savings banks, ownership by 
the national government of telegraphs and railroads. They advo- 
cated abolishing the national bank system, but not the substitu- 
tion of state banks. They envisioned a future economic system 
in which the tools of production and the control of the markets 
would be in the hands of producers’ and consumers’ co-operatives. 

Perhaps, indeed, the Knights of Labor was too noble an order 
for the crude and hard-bitten days of the Robber Barons. Its 
co-operatives failed to win a share of the national market, and its 
leaders, perhaps, gave too much attention to accomplishing the 
Order's idealistic political program. It found skilled workers not 
yet ready to co-operate with the unskilled. The Knights disap- 
peared, but they left behind a legacy of no small importance. 
They had given a new emphasis to one phase of the artisan tradi- 
tion, and they had attracted a host of liberal and humanitarian 
intellectuals to the idealistic cause. Even though the Knights 
gave way to the job conscious and realistic American Federation 
of Labor, a body of intellectuals, college professors of the social 
studies, journalists, and preachers, continued to apologize for 
labor, to rationalize its acts, and to clothe the tradition of the 
artisans in a new and idealistic rhetoric. 

Yet this was only one phase of the artisan tradition. Essentially, 
the tradition of work and of production, the belief that society 
could be saved by the practice of the mechanical arts, the legends 
of invention which were supported by the statistics of the patent 
office, and the established custom of looking to industrial achieve- 
ment for spiritual saiisfaction continued. The artisan tradition was 
an essential part of the American heritage.’ 


Even though the artisan tradition became, in the hands of labor 
unions and their apologists, almost an ideological weapon of a 
social and economic class, these four traditions never became 
crystallized as embodying the social, political, or economic posi- 
tion of rigid economic classes in American society. Whatever 
their origins may have been, the traditions of the yeoman, squire, 
trustee, and artisan were held by rich and poor, by intellectuals 
and by the uneducated. They were not monolithic, or even 
mutually exclusive. They were traditions—ways of life and atti- 
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tudes of mind—and embodied statements, beliefs, legends, and 
customs to which generation after generation of Americans ad- 
hered. Men shifted freely, almost unconsciously, from one to an- 
other as economic circumstance, cultural development, or even 
marriage and age might dictate. They had, indeed, much in com- 
mon—a common language (if not always a common vocabulary), 
common roots in Western civilization, a common literature, com- 
mon family institutions, and a common law. If yeomen and 
squires seemed to place an excessive emphasis on individual 
freedom, it was balanced by the group consciousness, almost 
the group dynamics, of artisans and trustees. The artisan glorifi- 
cation of inventors compared favorably with the trustee’s assertion 
that society should be guided toward perfection by stewards of 
wealth and talent. Trustees and squires were committed to lead- 
ership, but there was no commitment in the artisan and yeoman 


traditions that imposed a dogma of subservience. Yeomen fol- 
lowed squires so long as the squires led them toward yeoman 
objectives; and artisans, with a belief in social betterment through 
mechanical progress, might follow easily the trustees in the miti- 
gation of social evils but could balk at the imposition of puri- 


tanical rules of conduct. In the long run the areas of concord 
between the four traditions proved to be greater than the differ- 
ences, and each body of legends, beliefs, statements, and customs 
made its distinctive contribution to American life. 

The process, of course, was not simple. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, the medley of contention and communion pro- 
duced a recurrent dilemma and challe enge to the American poli- 
tician. Since no group, representing a single tradition, had a ma- 
jority of the electorate, politicians sought means of appealing to 
groups which adhered to two or more traditions. Political par- 
ties, combining regional interests, faced the problem of appealing 
to yeomen, trustees, squires, and artisans. Jeffe rson and Jackson 
successfully united squires, yeomen, and artisans against the 
Federalists who clung to the trustee tradition. The Republicans 
appealed to the artisan, yeoman, and trustee traditions to unite 
against squires. The Bourbon-ridden Democrats of the 1880's 
united the interests of trustees and squires and regarded artisans 
and yeomen alike with suspicion. Populism, a movement of the 
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agrarian tradition, appealed to artisans by adopting the slogans 
and the program of the Knights of Labor. The problem of the 
politician was clear: He had to appeal to men of several tradi- 
tions, combine them against a common enemy, and resolve the 
conflicts between men of different traditions among his own 
cohorts. Each political party became an exponent of conciliation, 
each party platform a formulation of compromises. 

The years around the beginning of the twentieth century were 
years of ferment and contention within each of the four traditions. 
Perhaps the exponents of the squire tradition were less articulate 
than they had been, but new writers were beginning to empha- 
size again the values of the squires and to justify their ways of 
life. The Populist movement, which sprang out of the yeoman 
tradition, had proved a political failure, but it continued as 
Bryanism in the Democratic party and La _ Follettism 
among the Re public: ins. The basic grievances which occa- 
sioned the farmers’ revolt remained, and protests against 
them grew in number. Out of the artisan tradition, at the same 
time, came protests and panaceas as divergent as the writings of 


Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Gustavus Meyer, and Upton 
Sinclair, but out of it, too, came the glorification of industrial 
progress embodied in the social theories of Andrew Carnegie, 
Thomas Edison, and Henry Ford. In the line of the trustee 
tradition stood muckraking Puritans who were horrified that men 
were waxing wealthy without benevolence and with no evidence 


of divine election, while others among the trustees were indeed 
looking beyond the muck to perceive that industrial wealth was 
making it possible and imperative that the elected stewards 
should extend their horizons and create a world society which 
would glorify God. 

The twentieth century inherited the traditions of the trustees, 
the yeomen, the artisans, and the squires. The concepts and be- 
liefs, the legends and the customs of the traditions infused the 
institutions of America. The educational structure of the country 
reflected the influence of the traditions. Exponents of each tradi- 
tion had long insisted upon the values and virtues of education. 
The squires had defined the education suitable for gentlemen; 
the trustees had dotted the land with Calvinistic colleges to in- 
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doctrinate the people with proper Protestant principles. The 
yeomen had echoed the squire demand for agricultural research 
and experimentation. The artisans had believed that education 
in the mechanical arts would elevate individual men and save 
society. By the middle of the twentieth century the schools of 
the United States had incorporated each demand; and the con- 
fusion of vocational courses, the humanities, research in physics 
and soils, animal husbandry, medieval history, theology, inter- 
national relations, law, commerce, and photography bore testi- 
mony to the American capacity to make adjustments and com- 
promises and to synthesize the traditions which entered the 
American heritage. 

The political institutions of the twentieth century gave the 
same reflection of the four traditions. The so-called progressive 
movement, which sometimes showed little regard for industrial 
and mechanical progress, was partly a voice of the yeoman protest 
and partly an expression of the trustees’ compulsion to reform 
society. Its rhetoric and its specific panaceas were vote catch- 
ing devices designed to appeal to the workingmen who adhered 
to one phase of the artisan tradition. The New Deal enlisted the 
sense of personal responsibility of the squires and the reformism 
of the trustees. The programs of individual politicians and of 
political parties have sought, as did the politics of the nineteenth 
century, to incorporate the demands and the ideals of the four 
basic American traditions. 

The story of America has not been solely a story of political 
and economic conflict. Conflicts there have been, but though 
they have produced much violence there has been little revolu- 
tion. Essentially, the story of America is the story how men of 
different traditions have approached the problems and the oppor- 
tunities of their regions, their states, and their nation. The study 
of their intellectual achievement is the essential problem of 
American history. The statements, legends, beliefs, and customs 
of yeomen, artisans, squires, and trustees have not only infused 
our institutions but have also entered into the minds of each 
American until we are, as Jefferson once said, all Federalists, ail 
Republicans. We are, indeed, all yeomen, squires, artisans, and 
trustees. 





Confederate Emigration 


to Brazil 
By BLANCHE HENRY CLARK WEAVER 


Re IS CUSTOMARY TO THINK OF THE UNITED STATES AS A HAVEN OF 
refuge for the persecuted and a land of promise for immigrants 
seeking to better their economic, political, or social status. Yet 
a sizable group of Americans once found conditions here so in- 
tolerable that they emigrated, seeking in distant lands the oppor- 
tunities closed to them at home. These emigrants were that seg- 
ment of the defeated and despairing Southerners who, following 
Appomattox, determined to flee forever the scenes of their an- 
guish; and while Europe and Central America offered haven for 
many, it was to Brazil that the largest number went. The depart- 
ing ex-Confederates were concerned solely with removing them- 
selves from an unbearable existence under Reconstruction gov- 
ernments; not once did they visualize their movement as a part 
of the great migrations of the period. It is also doubtful whether 
they ever realized that they were a disappointingly small part 
of a great tide of immigration which Brazil hoped would come 
to its shores.’ 

Social, economic, and political changes came rapidly in Brazil 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century and were to culminate 
in the establishment of the Republic in 1889. Liberal leaders of 
this period, seeking to find cures for the ills of their country, 
advocated the establishment of a strong representative govern- 
ment, the opening of the Amazon to trade and commerce of the 
world, the gradual emancipation of slaves, and a reconstruction 
of the labor system on a sound national basis. They supported 
immigration as a means of accomplishing the last two objectives. 
Earlier efforts to establish colonies in Brazil had been repeatedly 
unsuccessful, but the liberals felt that activities of the government 

1Augusto de Carvalho, O Brazil: colonisacdo e emigracdo ... (Rio de Janerio, 
1876), 497. The author states that, between 1864 and 1874, 3,691 North Americans 
came into the port of Rio de Janeiro alone. He lists only one North American 


colony in Brazil between 1812 and 1875, that of Hastings in Para, with seventy 
members. The short duration of others may account for their omission. 
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for this purpose had been unenlightened. Such informational 
materials as maps, charts, pamphlets, and statistics had proved 
inadequate; recruiting agents sent to Europe, more interested 
in numbers than in quality, had accepted applicants of question- 
able character; the government frequently violated contracts; and 
cost of transportation and high taxes stifled foreign trade. The 
most common complaints of the colonists had included those 
of inadequate means of communication, of few regular transpor- 
tation facilities, of bad soil and poor climate, of religious restric- 
tions, of strange modes and customs of the Brazilians, and of 
the difficulty of getting clear title to the land. Negro slavery also 
affected immigration, for the abolition of the slave trade in 1850 
necessitated encouraging free men to come to the country to help 
alleviate the labor shortage. As eager as the liberals were to see an 
end to slavery, they did not feel that its existence necessarily 
discouraged immigration, since Europeans went to the United 
States under similar circumstances. They did feel, however, that 
with the abolition of slavery free labor might flow more naturally 
into the country.’ 

The Immigration Law of September 27, 1860, showed the 
influence of this liberal propaganda. It recited that the govern- 
ment looked with favor on free colonies which could rule them- 
selves; groups which were already well established would receive 
aid in the form of subsidies for roads, schools, and churches; 
land was to be marked off into building lots, with temporary 
shelter provided; foreign ships were to be welcome in Brazilian 
ports; a yearly inspection by a government commission would 
eliminate many difficulties; and colonies far from means of regular 
transportation were to be moved to more accessible sites. Liberals 
quickly pointed out that still lacking were simple naturalization 
laws, any absolute guarantee of adequate transportation, sufficient 
relaxation of port laws, real religious toleration, and the en- 
couragement of national groups to colonize.* 

Manuscripts prepared in 1861 and 1866 by Aureliano Candido Tavares Bastos, 
a liberal reformer and president of the International Society of Immigration, are 
incorporated in his book, Os males do presente e as esperancas do futuro (S&o 
Paulo, 1939), 50 ff., 66 ff. The liberal program is also discussed in Carvalho, 


O Brazil, 50-51, 144 ff. 
8Tavares Bastos, Os males, 91 ff.; Carvalho, O Brazil, 167. 
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As the possibility grew that immigrants from the southern 

+ United States might join those from Europe already in Brazil, 

liberals became even more active in support of immigration. The 

International Society of Immigration was organized in Rio de 

Janeiro in 1866 to arouse public sentiment on the question and 
to stimulate the government to further action.* 

Just at this point came the first ex-Confederates seeking new 
homes.- Here, without effort on the part of the Brazilians, was a 
possible source of very desirable settlers—Southern people of 
good birth bringing their families to set up an agricultural econ- 
omy based on slave labor. It was too good to be true. Many in 
Brazil were ready to welcome them with open arms. If the move- 
ment developed on sufficient scale, it would benefit Brazil as 
much as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had aided Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. The government, prodded into 
encouraging any group seeking entry into the country, voted 
five hundred contos annually for the support of immigration.° 
Thus the Southern emigrants became a part of an isteonattinel 
immigration scheme of which they were not even aware. Many 
new theories were tried on them. They benefitted by the liberal 
immigration policies which the government could be brought to 
adopt and suffered when benighted practices were continued. 

For the ex-Confederates, emigration from the United States to 
Brazil was not the spontaneous action of rash men; it was the 
result of study, thought, and deliberate planning. People had 
toyed with the idea of expansion southward in the days before 
the Civil War, and many Southern libraries included books on 
Brazil. A favorite public figure in the region was Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, known and respected as author, scientist, and 
explorer, and the accounts of his travels in Brazil were reread 
with interest.’ Daniel Parrish Kidder, a former missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, had also written of his two-year 

4Tavares Bastos, Os males, 10 ff. Daniel P. Kidder and James C. Fletcher, 
Brazil and the Brazilians . . . (Boston, 1866), 595, contains extracts from a speech 
made by Dr. Furquim D’Almeida at the Exchange of Rio de Janeiro on the 
forming of the International Society of Immigration, January 22, 1866. 

’Tavares Bastos, Os males, 70. 

®Maury’s articles appeared between 1849 and 1855 in De Bow’s Review, 


Washington National Intelligencer, Southern Literary Messenger, Washington 
Union, and various government publications. Later a collection was published 
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sojourn in Brazil. His two-volume Sketches of Residence and 
Travel in Brazil (Philadelphia, 1845) ranked as the best work in 
the English language on the subject. In 1857 he collaborated 
with James Colley Fletcher in writing Brazil and the Brazilians 
(Philadelphia), which went through five editions in as many 
years. New editions, which appeared in 1866, 1867, and 1868, 
carried supplementary material of interest to prospective emi- 
grants. 

Even more pertinent information soon became available in 
the reports of prospectors end promoters who went to Brazil 
to investigate the possibilities of establishing Southern colonies. 
One of the first of these was a little pamphlet, Ho! for Brazil, 
which General W. W. W. Wood of Mississippi advertised in the 
summer of 1866." A much more comprehensive and widely dis- 
tributed book was Brazil, the Home for Southerners (New York, 
1866), compiled by Ballard S. Dunn, an Episcopal priest from 
New Orleans. Reviewers were critical of the literary qualities 
of the work, but there was much of interest in the volume, and 
several hundred emigrants eventually accompanied Dunn _ to 
Brazil on the strength of his recommendations.* The book was 
particularly valuable because it contained a compilation of reports 
of various advance agents to Brazil: Robert Meriwether and Dr. 
H. A. Shaw representing the South Carolina Emigration Society, 
William Bowen and Frank McMullen of Texas, and Dr. James 
M. Gaston of South Carolina.’ One of the most enticing pieces 
of propaganda literature was The Emigrant’s Guide to Brazil, 
written by Lansford Warren Hastings, who was perhaps the most 


10 


colorful of the promoters.*° There was great similarity in all of 


these books. They contained brief statements on the history and 


under the title of The Amazon and the Atlantic Slopes of South America (Wash- 
ington, 1853). See Lawrence F. Hill, The Confederate Exodus to Latin America 
(n.p., 1936), 6-7. 

™No copy of Ho! for Brazil seems to be extant, but an unfavorable review of it 
appeared in the New Orleans Times, September 18, 1866. 

8Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 4, 1867. 

*This compilation is also to be found in Edgefield, S. C., Advertiser, May 2, 
1866, and De Bow’s Review, After the War Series, II (July 1866), 20-38. Dr. 
Gaston’s report was published in a more comprehensive form in Hunting a Home 
in Brazil (Philadelphia, 1867). 

10See Hill, Confederate Exodus, 32 ff., for a summary of The Emigrant’s 
Guide . . . . The only extant copy is in the possession of Hastings’ grandson, 
Albert A. Spence. 
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government of Brazil, accounts of the agents’ welcome to and 
travel in the country, glowing descriptions of the land and the 
people, of opportunities available for immigration, and of induce- 
ments offered by the government, and, finally, details of the par- 
ticular project in which the author was interested. Each had the 
limitations of hastily written accounts based on superficial surveys 
of a foreign country, but the men who wrote were interested in 
Brazil, and their enthusiasm was limitless. 

As the first colonists began to reach their new homes, another 
medium of information about Brazil materialized, letters from 
and articles about Brazil sent back to the Southern newspapers. 
The emigrants wrote voluminous letters to friends and kins- 
people, expressing either the joys or the disappointments con- 
nected with their new venture. Newspaper editors began to 
editorialize, usually unfavorably, on the merits of emigration. 
Eventually the reading public had both sides of the question. 
Southern people were looking for an escape, and many succumbed 
to the spell of the written word. 

There were some who desired even more specific information 
before risking the future happiness and well-being of their fam- 
ilies in a foreign land. The adventurous spirits who had available 
financial resources went themselves; +the more common practice 
was for interested groups to pool their funds and send an agent 
to Brazil. General W. W. W. Wood, of the Natchez Free Trader, 
was one of the first such agents, and his accounts of his activities 
lost nothing in the telling of them. In June 1865, he became emi- 
gration agent for four Mississippi counties, and, by the time he 
sailed on the Montana in August 1865, nineteen other agents, 
representing a total of eleven thousand families, had entrusted 
their business to him." 

Wood's reception was typical of that accorded all agents. His 
arrival at Rio de Janeiro on the day of the victory over Paraguay 

made it doubly memorable for the Brazilians—the defeat of the 
enemy and the beginning of the great immigration movement 
from North America. He traveled without passport, and none 
was asked of him; his baggage passed through customs without 
inspection. He lodged at the luxurious Exchange Hotel, and mass- 


11New York Herald, January 2, 1866. 
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es of people extending three blocks waved flags and shouted 
“vivas for General Wood.” Bands played “Dixie” and the Brazilian 
anthem. The same enthusiasm greeted Wood's party as he toured 
the country. “Balls and parties and serenades were our nightly 
accompaniment and whether in town or the country it was one 
grand unvarying scene of life, love and seductive friendship.” 
Government officials welcomed him in an impressive manner. 
The Emperor received him with the greatest courtesy and ar- 
ranged introductions to Paulo Souza, minister of agriculture, and 
other cabinet officials. They provided every facility, including 
transportation, entertainment, guides, and interpreters for ex- 
ploring the country in search of a proper place for settlement, 
and agreed upon favorable terms of contracts for immigrants.” 

By the time General Wood returned to the United States he 
had assumed the role and title of commissioner of American 
emigration to Brazil, was ready to fulfill numerous speaking en- 
gagements, and had written the pamphlet, Ho! for Brazil, to 
arouse interest in his schemes. Yet for all the fanfare and pub- 
licity, he dropped rather suddenly from the picture. Instead 
of returning to Brazil as the leader of a great emigration move- 
ment, he settled down as a country attorney in Adams County, 
Mississippi. “Sic transit gloria Braziliensis,” wrote one of the 
critical editors who had characterized him as a visionary and 
his schemes as flamboyant.’* 

Numerous other individuals like Wood were sent to Brazil 
by groups interested in colonizing.’* Robert S. Meriwether and 
Dr. H. A. Shaw represented the well-organized Southern Emi- 
gration Society of Edgefield, South Carolina.** While in Brazil 

12[bid., February 21, 1866; Augusta, Ga., Weekly Constitutionalist, March 14, 
1866; Columbia, S. C., Daily Phoenix, August 4, December 10, 1865; March 3, 
—— Orleans Daily Picayune, February 12, 20, 1866; Raymond, Miss., Hinds 
County Gazette, March 9, 1866; Baton Rouge Gazette and Comet, March 22, 
1866; Woodville, Miss., Republican, January 13, 1866; New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, March 24, 1866; New Orleans Times, August 15, September 18, 1866. 
See also “Correspondencia Diplomatica,” 1866, 1867, 1868, in Revista de 
imagracao e colonizacgao, IV (Junho de 1943), 288 ff. 

14Qpelousas, La., Courier, July 8, 22, 1865; New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
August 18, 1865. 

18Their report was printed in Dunn, Brazil, the Home for Southerners, and in 


De Bow’s Review, After the War Series, II (July 1866), 30 ff.; Edgefield 
Advertiser, May 2, June 6, August 16, September 13, 20, 27, October 11, 
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they met Dr. James McFadden Gaston of Chester, South Carolina, 
and in the end it was Dr. Gaston rather than the Edgefield group 
who sponsored a colony of about a hundred South Carolinians 
to Brazil.’ 

Some gentlemen of means financed their own exploratory 
journeys. One such was Andrew McCullom of Ellendale Planta- 
tion, Terrebone Parish, Louisiana, who, accompanied by his 
brother John and one Shaffer, visited Brazil in 1865, but found 
nothing there to his satisfaction and returned to the United 
States.'’ Colonel William Norris of Alabama, who prospected in 
Brazil with his son, Robert, took a different point of view. Pushing 
away from the seacoast, they finally decided to take up land near 
Campinas in the state of Sao Paulo and were joined by family 
and friends. In many ways the emigrants comprising the group 
in and near Villa Americana, as the settlement came to be called, 
were the happiest and most successful group in Brazil. This was 
perhaps due to the homogeneity of the group and to the fine 
and unselfish leadership of the Norrises, father and son, who were 
men of sufficient means to help the settlers overcome the first 
financial difficulties. Colonel Norris was only one of several 
gentlemen who tried to re-create for their families and friends 
a life similar to the one known in the ante bellum South. They 
were instrumental in establishing a church, a school, a Masonic 
lodge, and similar institutions dear to lonely settlers in a far- 
away land. Their kindly paternalism lessened somewhat the suffer- 
ing and hardships of the experiment. Although most of the col- 
onists returned home when they saw that the old South would 
not exist again in Brazil, the names of some of the settlers at 
Villa Americana have figured prominently in the development of 
their adopted country." 


December 14, 1865. For a life of Robert Meriwether, see John A. Chapman, 
History of Edgefield County . . . (Newberry, S. C., 1897). A sketch of the life 
of Joseph Abney, president of the Society, written by his daughter, Agatha A. 
Woodson, for Peter Brannon is on file in Alabama Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Alabama. 

16Savannah Daily News and Herald, April 8, 1867. 

17Brazilian Diary of Andrew McCullom of Ellendale Plantation, Terrebonne 
Parish, Louisiana, in McCullom Collection in Southern Historical Collection 
(Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 

18Two of the better known settlements were built around Colonel Charles G. 
Gunter of Alabama on the Rio Doce and Dr. John Blue of Missouri in Parana. 
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Gradually, the pattern changed as American promoters began 
to dream of mass emigration projects and were able to persuade 
the Brazilian government to support them with even greater 
promises of assistance. On the whole these ventures were more 
spectacular than earlier ones, but the people involved seldom 
had financial resources to establish themselves in their new 
homes. Their hardships were greater, and the results were more 
disappointing. The promoters, operating on a shoestring, lacked 
the financial reserve necessary to pull their groups through any 
crisis. Moreover, of the three best-known expeditions, two of the 
leaders died and one deserted before their colonies were securely 
established. 

The most notable mass emigration attempts—the Bowen-Mc- 
Mullen group, the L. W. Hastings group, and the one sponsored 
by the Rev. Ballard S$. Dunn—followed somewhat the same pat- 
tern. Each leader visited Brazil, selected a site, made a contract 
with the government, wrote a prospectus to encourage emigration, 
and attempted to provide means of transportation from a South- 
ern port. The main point of difference was in the motives of the 
leaders. Bowen and McMullen, plantation owners from Texas, 
were interested primarily in helping their distressed families and 
friends find happiness and security in a new home, although 
others were invited to join the group if they wished.” Neither 
Dunn nor Hastings was motivated by such personal considera- 
tions; they urged emigration upon one and all. Dunn maintained 
that he recruited members for Lizzieland, as he called his colony, 
in memory of his beloved wife, with no thought of gain other 
than to offer a haven of re ‘fuge for his friends. He was the only 
leader against whom complaints were lodged, however, and no 
sooner had his group reached Brazil than letters were received 


Both settlements were of short duration. See Hill, Confederate Exodus, 45 ff.; 
Richard F. Burton, Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil . . . (2 vols., 
London, 1869), I, 2-5. The most adequate account of the Rio Doce settlement 
is found in letters and diaries of the members of the family of Dr. J. R. Keyes 
used through the courtesy of Mrs. Fitzgerald Salter, Montgomery, Alabama. Parts 
of this material have been edited by Peter Brannon and are published in Alabama 
Historical Quarterly, II (Summer 1930), 74-95; see also Confederate Veteran, 
XXI (November 1913), 547; José Arthur Rios, “Assimilation of Emigrants from 
the Old South in Brazil,” Social Forces, XXVI (December 1947), 145. 

19New Orleans Times, January 15, 1867; Galveston, Tex., Flake’s Weekly 
Bulletin, March 13, 1867. 
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by the Southern press warning prospective emigrants against this 
swindler.*® Major Lansford Warren Hastings was the most spec- 
tacular, as well as the most experienced, of the promoters. He 
had served as an official in an emigrant train to Oregon in 1842, 
had been a member of the California Constitutional Convention 
in 1849, and dabbled in filibustering schemes in Mexico.” 

The Brazilian government did not limit its encouragement of 
emigration to the agents from the South who were setting up 
“independent colonies.” It also planned for “state colonies,” 
managed entirely by a representative of the government, and 
promoted a scheme of recruiting “assisted emigrants” who might 
settle where they pleased. Practical details of putting these plans 
into operation proved difficult to arrange. As early as August 
1865, there were notices in New York and Southern newspapers 
signed by J. C. Galvo, official emigration agent of the Brazilian 
government, and Luis H. F. de Aguiar, consul general of Brazil 
in the United States, stating that “The Imperial Government 
looks with sympathy and interest on American Emigration to 
Brazil, and is resolved to give the most favorable welcome.” They 
listed conditions of settlement and announced the opening of an 
office in New York under the direction of Quintine de Souza 
Bocayuva.** Apparently Bocayuva did not arrive in New York 
until a year later, and during the interval the Brazilian legation 
in New York handled matters concerning emigration from North 
America. The Minister warned his home government of many 
problems involved in emigration from the South; he felt that the 


political situation did not warrant a mass movement and pre- 
dicted speedy decline in interest, particularly of people of im- 
portance. He did not feel that the caliber of Southerners con- 
te mplating emigration was such as to warrant great encourage- 


20Charles Gardner, New Orleans Directory for 1860 . . . (New Orleans, 1859), 
appendix XVI; New Orleans Directory for 1861 . .. (New Orleans, 1860), 
appendix XXII; ‘Herman Cope Duncan, The Diocese of Louisiana (New Orleans, 
1888), 232; Talladega, Ala., Democratic Watchtower, February 20, 1867; Brazilian 
Diary of Andrew McCullom; see also letters in McCullom Collection; letter from 
George S. Barnsley to father, April 22, 1868, in microfilm collection of letters of 
the Barnsley family (Library, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee). 

21Hill, Confederate Exodus, 32-33. Hill had access to a manuscript life of 
Hastings written by a nephew, W. J. Hunsaker. 

22New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 30, 1865, from the New York Metro- 
politan Record, August 19, 1865. 
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ment, and he urged sympathetic reception of all emigrant agents. 
He sought the assistance of vice consuls in the Southern states 
in checking agents who were recruiting prospects, in ascertaining 
evidence of interest in going to Brazil, and in the distribution of 
information on the subject. He reported daily requests for in- 
formation from both North and South and advised the govern- 
ment to facilitate the way only for those able to pay their own 
passage, a suggestion which it did not heed. He prided himself 
on his discretion in all these matters, for he sought to avoid 
antagonizing the government of the United States by too active 
an interest in promoting emigration from the country and tried 
not to intimidate agents by checking too closely on their 
schemes.”* 

As it became increasingly apparent that the majority of people 
desiring to go to Brazil were without adequate means of doing 
so, the Brazilian government made a contract with the newly 
organized United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company to 
assist them, and drew up circulars of information for the vice 
consuls to distribute. The consul issued to bona fide emigrants 
visas and certificates which entitled them to free passage when 
presented to the proper agent of the steamship company. This 
agent was appointed with the approval of the government but 
was in no way responsible to Brazilian officials in the United 
States. The cost of passage, supposedly thirty per cent lower than 
a regular ticket, included free transportation of implements and 
baggage, good and comfortable accommodations, and victualing. 
The government agreed to repay the steamship company within 
three days after the ship arrived in Rio, and, of course, the emi- 
grant eventually repaid the government. Those accepting the 
liberality of the government were expected to take up public 
land which would be mortgaged until repayment of its value 
plus the cost of passage.** 

Both the Brazilian legation and Southern agents constantly 
reiterated the necessity of transportation from the South if the 
emigration movement were to succeed, but although the company 

23“Correspondencia Diplomatica,” January 24, February 2, May 23, June 18, 
30, 1866, Revista, IV, 288-291. 


24“Correspondencia Diplomatica,” July 5, 6, 9, August 9, 13, 26, October 23, 
1866, ibid., 297-315. 
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published rates for passage from New Orleans and other South- 
ern ports, as well as from New York, such sailings never ma- 
terialized. 

Limited resources necessitated making the sharpest bargains 
possible, and it is not surprising that crafts chartered by Hastings 
and Frank McMullen were both shipwrecked on the coast of 
Cuba. Such disasters completely exhausted the limited resources 
of the colonists, and for all practical purposes they were on public 
charity for the remainder of the journey. McMullen got his group 
to New York where the Brazilian emigration agent arranged for 
free passage of the most primitive sort to Rio de Janeiro.” Hast- 
ings’ people made their way to Havana, from which port some 
sailed to Florida, some to New Orleans, and the remainder to 
Mexico.** His second effort at colonizing was aborted when small- 
pox broke out among the passengers during an enforced stay in 
Key West. Disaster continued to shadow him, for on the third 
attempt someone packed cotton into the ship’s engine, and the 
ship was forced to put in at Pensacola Navy Yard for repairs. 
There it was seized by the American consul at St. Thomas and 
ordered to be sold to pay the crew. A New York packet eventually 
picked up the group and landed them safely in Para. Hastings, 
ill with yellow fever, was unable to leave St. Thomas, and died 
before reaching Brazil again.*’ 

Dunn was the only leader who was able to get transportation 
for his group without undue difficulty. The Marmion, which he 
had chartered under the direction of a representative of the 
Brazilian government, safely transported four hundred emigrants 

25“Correspondencia Diplomatica,” July 5, October 18, 23, November 6, 16, 
17, 1866; January 22, February 19, 20, 22, 1867, ibid., 294-332; New Orleans 
Times, January 24, 1867; Galveston Flake’s Evening Bulletin, January 22, 
February 23, March 6, 1867. 

26“Correspondencia Diplomatica,” May 23, June 18, 1866, Revista, 290-91; 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, September 13, 1865, January 27, 28, 1866; Mobile 
Weekly Advertiser, November 4, 1865; Natchez Democrat, November 16, 1865; 
Edgefield Advertiser, February 7, 1866. 

27Baton Rouge Gazette and Comet, March 29, 1866 (quoting Mobile Times 
of the 24th), July 18, 1867; Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 2, July 7, 
14, 19, 1867; Mobile Daily Times, January 7, 1867; Mobile Weekly Advertiser, 
March 31, October 22, December 22, 1866; Montgomery Weekly Mail, July 17, 
November 6, 1867; New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 23, March 2, 1866; 
Selma, Ala., Times, April 25, 1866 (quoting Mobile News of the 19th); A. M. 
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to Brazil for the sum of $130 cabin passage, about thirty per cent 
higher than prices paid by the other two groups.** All aboard 
furnished their own heat and victuals. Sleeping accommodations 
for steerage passengers were abominable. 

The Brazilian government was acting recklessly in matters 
of emigration. The legation in New York attempted to encourage 
and supervise through the consular agents in various cities. Yet 
American agents who had gone to Brazil had made contracts with 
the government, the terms of which were unknown to the lega- 
tion. The agent of the United States and Brazil Steamship Com- 
pany, who issued tickets, was not responsible to any Brazilian 
official in the United States. This was the situation when the 
emigration agent, Bocayuva, arrived in New York in the autumn 
of 1866, under instruction from the government, of which in- 
structions the legation had not been apprised.” 

When Bocayuva opened the emigration agency in New 
York and announced a generous offer of passage and land, more 
than one thousand persons presented themselves as prospects 
within the first week. Four hundred of these were Germans and 
Irishmen who had just arrived in America. The rush caused the 
agency to add $50 to the usual $5 fee levied to insure sailing.*° 
Moreover, practices were soon followed which earlier had led 
to disastrous results when colonists were recruited by Brazil in 
European countries. No discretion was used in selecting prospects; 
men were picked up off the streets and taken out of jails and 
signed up to go to Brazil. It was estimated that within a short 
period of time the government had spent $70,000 in passage 
money to bring men, of whom many were undesirable as citizens. 
Difficulties in getting them settled arose when very few proved 
to be agriculturists; language inadequacies made it impossible 
for mechanics to find jobs. In general, German families settled 
peaceably, but other groups were dissatisfied and created dis- 
turbances, including the burning of a sawmill belonging to an 
ex-Confederate. Some even refused their colonization sites and 

28New Orleans Times, January 13, 1867; “Correspondencia Diplomatica,” 
January 14, 1867, Revista, 328; San Antonio, Tex., Daily Herald, April 24, 1867. 

29“Correspondencia Diplomatica,” October 31, November 16, 17, 1866, February 
19, 20, 1867, Revista, 311-32. 


8°New Orleans Times, February 10, 1867; New York Daily Tribune, November 
21, 1866; Edgefield Advertiser, December 14, 1866. 
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were turned on the streets to beg; some lived off the colonization 
society; some were jailed; others set off to fight the Paraguayans.”* 

The Confederates contemplating «migration certainly had not 
anticipated becoming compatriots with such riffraff as was re- 
cruited in New York, and the Soutien press made the most of 
these episodes in order to discourage people from leaving their 
homes. The legation warned the Brazilian home officials ‘a the 
unfavorable publicity following Bocayuva’s actions, stating that 
the recurrence of such an leohiionit could well lose fox Brazil the 
bold and intelligent leadership in agriculture which they hoped 
to recruit in the South.** As a result of this warning, the govern- 
ment sent General de Gorcouria to New Orleans as its special 
agent. He warned prospective emigrants against speculators and 
agents who were ready to delude them and offered special in- 
ducements in the contracts to offset doubts arising from the New. 
York episode. He also announced the chartering of the steam- 
ship Marmion to sail from a Southern port, providing passage for 
$62, of which $10 would be paid in greenbacks. Noncontracting 
passengers would be taken for $140 in gold first-class and $75 
second-class.* 

Senhdér Bocayuva, trying to offset the bad publicity, wrote Dr. 
J. M. Gaston in South Carolina that he would include in his next 
boatload only Southern people of similar backgrounds, and he 
solicited reservations from South Carolina.** The New York office 
also authorized the firm of Elliott and McKenner to act as agents 
in New Orleans.” 

The Brazilian government made another type of contract with 
an English merchant in Rio de Janeiro, Charles Nathan, who had 
won completely the confidence of the Southern people in Brazil 
because of his honesty, hospitality, and helpfulness. This contract, 
signed by Nathan and the Minister and Secretary of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works on July 23, 1867, provided that 

21San Antonio Daily Herald, March 14, 1867; from Brazilian Times, January 
23; Flake’s Weekly Bulletin, May 1, 1867; New Orleans Times, February 10, 1867. 

32Tavares Bastos, Os males, p. 70; “Correspondencia Diplomatica,” November 
27, 1866, Revista, 320. 

33New Orleans Times, April 1, 1867; New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 9, 
26, 1867; January 2, 1869; Mobile Daily Times, April 10, 1867; Natchez 
Democrat, May 11, 1868. 


34Augusta, Ga., Constitutionalist, April 6, 1867. 
35New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 3, 1867. 
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Nathan was to take out five thousand people from Southern ports 
in eighteen months. He and his brother were highly respected 
in New Orleans, where they had once been residents, and the 
newspapers gave a great deal of space to this venture. Also, the 
rate established by Nathan was cheaper than that of the New 
York Lines, and the cost of the additional trip to New York was 
saved. Nathan hoped to make money on outside cargo and on 
business done with the colonists after their arrival in Brazil. The 
Tartar sailed under the Nathan contract in April 1868, carrying 
several hundred emigrants who upon arrival affiliated with the 
colony of their choice. It was rumored that Nathan had lost 
heavily in his first venture; at any rate, there is no record of sub- 
sequent activities on his part.*° 
Southern papers carried notices of various firms representing 
themselves as emigration agents, and occasionally the Brazilian 
government took account of fraudulent promises of such agents 
and attempted to do something about them. For example the 
Anglo-Brazilian Times of Rio de Janeiro on December 23, 1868, 
quoted a letter from the Ministry of Agriculture to Messrs. Mea- 
dows and Christopher in which he pointed out item by item in- 
accuracies in their circular regarding emigration. He demanded 
a new circular clearing up the matter as no government could 
fulfill the ridiculous promises made in the existing circular.’ 
Regardless of the activities of government officials in the United 
States, the most important part of the Brazilian policy of immi- 
gration, as far as the individual Southerner was concerned, was 
not what was promised in a contract, but what actually happened 
to him when the contract came to be fulfilled. In general those 
emigrants were most successful who had the money to pay for 
first-class passage on a regularly scheduled steamer from New 
York and who joined the group of their choice upon arrival in 
86George S. Barnsley to father, April 22, June 20, February 22, 1868, in 
microfilm collection of letters of the Barnsley family; Baton Rouge Weekly 
Gazette and Comet, December 14, 1867; New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
March 11, April 9, 1868; letter of Martha Norris to Peter Brannon, February 
5, 1926; Dallas, Tex., Herald, ‘February 22, 1868; Austin, Tex., Tri-Weekly 
State Gazette, May 15, 1868; Vicksburg Daily Times, March 11, 1869. 
8™Correspondencia Diplomatica,” January 14, 22, 1867, Revista, 322, 324-25; 
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Brazil. Their first contact with the government was at the Emi- 
grants Hotel, where they might stay upon arrival in Rio. Most 
people referred to this experience in the most glowing terms. 
The government had converted for this purpose an old residence, 
beautifully furnished and surrounded by formal gardens, under 
the care of Colonel Broome, a Southerner. To those who had 
steeled themselves for primitive conditions in a foreign country, 
the hotel was a pleasant surprise. The cordiality of the reception, 
the adequacy of their moderately priced quarters, and the beau- 
ties of the city were overwhelming. When the Emperor, Don 
Pedro II, who was deeply interested in immigration, came in 
person to see that all of their needs were being met, their cups 
of gladness were full.** These accommodations were available for 
only a limited time, however, and eventually each colonist set 
out for the home of his choice by transportation provided by the 
government. 

Men trained in the professions needed in Brazil at the time, 
such as medicine, dentistry, and engineering, were able to estab- 
lish themselves in the cities. Laborers, other than those devoted 
to agriculture, had great difficulty in making a living, chiefly 
because of the language barrier. Some family groups joined 
colonies that hoped to re-establish a Southern ante bellum plan- 
tation life, but these provided the most tragic and dramatic 
figures in the emigration movement. 

In the first place, the great majority of the emigrants were so 
impoverished that had it not been for the contracts which had 
been made by the agents with the Brazilian government, they 
could not have left American soil. Contracts were all in principle 
the same, varying only in minor details. Loans for transportation 
were made, usually allowing the colonist five years in which to 
repay. Contracts guaranteed free entry of personal belongings 
and agricultural implements, board and lodging for twenty days 
in Rio, and free transportation to a second destination. The agent 
obtained provisional title to the colonization site with the right 
to determine the purchasers. The head of a family received one 
square mile of land and a single person one half of that amount, 


’8Montgomery Weekly Mail, July 17, 1867, letter from Mrs. J. A. Keyes to a 
near relative. 
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the price, including surveying, ranged from twenty-two to forty- 
two cents an acre. Individuals could obtain permanent title upon 
payment of the total amount, with five years as the usual time 
limit. Some contracts provided that the government would build 
a temporary shelter at the site of the colony and furnish pro- 
visions for a stated time, for which the colonists would eventually 
pay. The time was usually extended if no public works were 
available as a source of income. Foreigners could acquire citizen- 
ship by oath after two years’ residence, with perpetual exemption 
from military service except in the provincial militia. Each colony 
was to choose its own association officials—a director and seven 
other functionaries (including a doctor)—who would manage 
local affairs such as the regulation of revenue, repairs on public 
edifices, opening of roads, care of the indigent, and encourage- 
ment of agriculture. The Brazilian government pledged to con- 
nect the colony to the nearest railroad, by a good wagon road, or 
by regular boat service to established steamship lines.” 

One of the major factors contributing to the failure of the 
colonies was the isolation of their sites. In general the leaders 
pushed into the interior, far from established cities, where land 
was abundant and cheap. Often the backbreaking toil of clearing 
virgin forest was nullified by poor and unproductive soil. The 
McMullen colony went far into the interior of the state of Sao 
Paulo at the headwaters of the Juquia River; Dunn’s grant was 
adjacent;*° and Hastings secured a site on the Tapajés River in 
the Amazon valley. Smaller colonial groups were equally isolated. 
The early promises of the government to provide adequate lines 
of transportation to these remote places were never fulfilled; 

8°New York Herald, January 27, 1868; Dunn, Brazil, the Home for Southerners, 
44 ff; Mobile Weekly Advertiser, October 20, 1866. 

4°Burton, Explorations, 1, 5; Carvalho, O Brazil, 364-65; Dallas Herald, April 
30, 1867; Edgefield Advertiser, July 17, 1867; New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
November 2, 1867. A substantial part of the material relating to the McMullen- 
Bowen colony has been told by Mrs. Bellona Smith Ferguson who went as a 
child in the group to Brazil. Her story, “The American Colonies Emigrating to 
Brazil,” was published in the SAio Paulo Times of Brazil, December 18, 1936. 
The physician of the group, Dr. George Barnsley, also wrote his memoirs of 
the trip a few years after reaching Brazil, “Foreign Colonization in Brazil” 
published in the Rio de Janeiro Brazilian-American, March 10, 1928. Eliza Kerr 
Shippy, “When Americans Were Emigrants,” typed copy, taken from a Kansas 
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consequently, the agricultural communities had great difficulty 
in bringing in supplies and in getting their produce to market. 
In no instance was there adequate financial reserve to tide the 
Confederates over a critical period until these problems might be 
resolved. 

Without the security of a dependable contract behind them 
and with the possibility of making even a meager living in- 
creasingly doubtful, the colonists soon despaired. Living in the 
most primitive conditions, deprived of the religious and social 
institutions amidst which they desired to raise their children, 
and increasingly homesick for absent friends and families, the 
groups began to disperse. Many of them became tragic figures 
in a foreign land. 

The emigrants in Brazil, who had renounced the land of their 
birth rather than live under a government which they considered 
cruel, destructive, and tyrannical, turned with surprising ra- 
pidity to United States officials when disaster overtook them. No 
doubt the hatred of many rabid Southerners against the North 
was cooled as they contemplated what life in the United States 
would be if they could but reach home again; they returned 
more sober and loyal citizens as a result of their exile. 

The reports of United States consular and diplomatic agents 
in Brazil to Washington concerning the plight of the Americans 
when colonizing projects failed are masterpieces of human sym- 
pathy and understanding. While they dealt sternly with the 
immigrants, insisting that they fulfill every obligation of their 
contracts, they were nevertheless unceasing in their efforts to help 
the destitute get home, sometimes collecting funds from more 
pecunious Americans, at other times bringing pressure to bear 
on the Brazilian government to fulfill contracts, or pleading with 
the United States government to provide return transportation. 
There is no doubt that the action of these kindly men saved lives 
in some cases and brightened futures in many others. 

When the Southerners first began to come to Brazil the United 
States chargé d'affaires in Rio apprised his government of their 
arrival and predicted some of the problems which might arise. 
While the Brazilian press was enthusiastic over the prospect of an 
influx of an estimated one hundred thousand families who would 
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be hardworking, intelligent, provident, virtuous people, bringing 
laborsaving implements and machinery with them, he warned 
that reaction would replace enthusiasm and that the government 
would not fulfill the promises of its agents. Difficulties would 
arise, accentuated by the fact that many law enforcement officers 
were of African descent. Then, without passports, the emigrants 
would seek the protection of the United States.*’ 

The chargé d’affaires’ predictions were correct. By early 1868 
there were mounting reports of distress, both among those emi- 
grants from the South and among the rabble picked off the streets 
of New York. One of the most acute situations existed in the 
Hastings group on the Amazon. According to a memorial signed 
by thirty people and sent to J. B. Bond, United States consul at 
Para, the Brazilian government had not lived up to its contract 
after the leader's death. No temporary shelters had been prov ee 
for them; seeds and farming tools had not been supplied; 1 
roads had been built; and provisions had to be carried tee 
Santarém, ten or fifteen miles distant. Life was miserable, hope 
was gone, and they besought aid in returning to the United 
States. However sympathetic Bond may have been with the 
colonists, he pointed out to them their own responsibility for the 
situation in which they found themselves; they had voluntarily 
left the United States in an effort to better their condition; a major 
factor in their failure was the selection of the isolated site of 
the colony; some of their number had been shiftless and lazy; 
and others in the group had not fulfilled their obligations. He 
urged them to act through their leader, Judge Mendenhall. At 
the same time he appealed to the president of Para for relief, 
pointing out the instances in which the government had not ful- 
filled its contract. The colonists were already starving; there was 
a threat that the food supply would be stopped; prices were 
exorbitantly high; moreover, the government had refused to let 
any person indebted to it change location. This refusal served 
to keep many from earning anything with which to repay their 


4%Chargé Lidgerwood to the Secretary of State, January 2, 1866, Consular 
Dispatches (Rio de Janeiro) (National Archives, Washington D. C.), 
XXXII. The only responsibility which the home government assumed at this 
point was to advise people to spend $5 for a passport, because of troubled con- 
ditions abroad. New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 15, 1868. 
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debts. Transportation facilities were so meager that there was 
little hope of a successful colony at the site. He closed by saying 
that he felt the benevolent intentions of the imperial govern- 
ment were being frustrated by lack of knowledge of the proper 
management at Santarém. Bond’s methods were successful and 
relief came, although the provincial government claimed it was 
an act of generosity in no way demanded by the contract. The 
local agent was authorized to distribute a small stipend monthly 
to each person for as long as three months if need be; the colonists 
were allowed to change locations at will; and passage to Belém 
was given to those desiring it.* 

Bond also turned to the United States government as a source 
for relief and met with some success. The Secretary of State 
notified the consul that American vessels in Brazilian waters had 
been ordered to take on all possible destitute emigrants when 
they were ready to leave for home. As they were war vessels, 
there was very little room for passengers, but some emigrants 
would be relieved. The Guerriere took aboard about fifty home- 
hungry Americans in the summer of 1869, ending for them a sad 
colonial venture.** 

No sooner had the desperate conditions in Santarém been 
somewhat relieved than the United States officials in Rio de 
Janeiro found themselves besieged with requests for aid. The 
chargé wrote on July 9, 1869, that there were left, after families 
had been sent home on charity funds and single men had shipped 
as seamen, 1,232 destitute Americans, four hundred of whom 
were desirous of returning home. Many had been disappointed in 
the promises made by agents; others regretted having left home 
in anger; others had never been able to establish themselve s, even 
with honest effort. 

The autumn months of 1869 were sad ones, and begging on the 
streets by destitute Americans was prevalent. The United States 
Minister in Rio, Henry T. Blow, was moved to action. Finding 
that many of the inmates of the House of Emigrants were Irish 

42Memorial of colonists at Santarém, to Consul Bond, Consular Dispatches 
(Para) (National Archives), IV; statement, June 4, 1868, ibid. 

43Secretary of State to Consul at Rio de Janeiro, April 7, 1869, in Dispatches 


to Consuls (National Archives), XII, No. 53, p. 271; Chargé James Monroe to 
Secretary of State, June 22, 1869, ibid, XXXV. ' 
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and English who were picked up in New York before they be- 
came naturalized Americans, he was able to get the British Em- 
bassy to assume responsibility for them. Turning to the Ameri- 
cans, he agreed to help only those who, if they were able-bodied, 
would work in the interim. Although the Brazilian government 
denied any responsibility for those people holding contracts 
given by an agent, it agreed to provide at least four months’ 
board and lodging, as there were women and children in the 
group. After the government accepted this responsibility, how- 
ever, Blow was able to push his point, and in a verbal agreement 
in the presence of the Emperor the government officials promised 
that if the immigrants would sign a paper stating that any real 
or supposed violation of a contract was fully paid for, they would 
house and feed them and give them passage home.“ Several 
hundred were sent home at different times under this agreement. 

The Brazilian government was in no way responsible for those 
who had been lured to the country on a personal contract with 
an American agent, and perhaps the majority of the ex-Con- 
federates fell into this category. Following a visit to Sao Paulo to 
see the real state of affairs and to give what encouragement he 
could, Blow wrote: 


I can conceive of no greater error than they have commit- 
ted, and my sympathetic regard increases for them as I learn 
daily of their disappointments, misfortunes and regrets. I beg, 
therefore, that you will bear with me as I continue to plead 
for their restoration to our country in a manner which will 
arouse all their old love for free institutions and evince the 
magnanimity of a great republic.*® 


The Secretary of State’s reply that his Department would not 
vary from the Navy Department's agreement to pick up such 
passengers whenever they were in those waters was cold enough 
to quiet a man less sympathetic than Blow. The Kansas took on 
eleven in 1869; the Quinneberg, thirty in 1870; and the sloop 
Portsmouth, twenty-four in 1871. At that rate, the group could 
never be taken care of. Blow’s pleas for a larger vessel, a contract 

44Minister Henry T. Blow to Secretary of State, October 13, 1869, ibid. 
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with the United States Brazil Mail Steamship to take care of 
the rest, or a permit to send them home on transient steamers 
went unheeded.“ 

Nevertheless, Blow and his successor, James R. Partridge, 
continued to comment on the ex-Confederates in their dispatches, 
hoping to warn others not to come and perhaps gain sympathetic 
aid for them outside of government sources. Partridge at one 
time suggested the possibility of aid through congressional appro- 
priation. The two consuls tapped every possible source of con- 
tribution in Brazil in an effort to send the most pitiful cases home 
and many exiled Americans were generous beyond their means.* 

The liberal press in Brazil which had supported so enthusi- 
astically the immigration of Southerners now in indignant tones 
contrasted the high hopes with which the immigrants came with 
the demoralized spirit of the charity cases who were sent home. 
It berated the government and deplored the coming decline in 
Brazil’s reputation when details of the immigration fiasco would 
be told abroad.** The glorious dreams of the liberals of Brazil 
and the conservative emigrants of the Old South had come to 
naught. 

**Secretary of State to Blow, February 17, 1870, in Instructions to Ministers 
(Brazil) (National Archives), XVI, No. 2, p. 271; Monroe to Secretary of State, 
July 6, August 6, 1869, Blow to Secretary of State, September 24, 1869, Dis- 
patches, XXV; copies of correspondence between Blow and Consul S. G. Moffet 
(Pernambuco), April 10, May 13, 25, 1870, ibid., XXXVI; Minister Partridge 
to Sedretary of State, September 5, 1871, ibid., XXXEX. 

47Blow to Secretary of State, March 24, June 10, July 21, 1870, ibid., XXXVI- 
XXXVII; Partridge to Secretary of State, September 5, 1871, January 22, 1872, 
ibid., XXXIX. 

48Enclosures from Blow to Secretary of State, ibid., XXXV-XXXVI. 





The Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting 


By EDWARD YOUNGER 


T HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORI- 


cal Association was held in Tulsa on November 10, 11, and 12, 
with headquarters at the Mayo Hotel. More than five hundred 
people attended. Although the total attendance was somewhat 
smaller than in recent years, the session programs, dinners, and 
luncheons were almost invariably well attended. Room accom- 
modations, assembly halls, lobby space, food, and service, all 
were excellent. Much credit for the smooth functioning of the 
meeting is due to the diligence and resourcefulness of William 
A. Settle, Jr., and his Local Arrangements Committee. 

In addition to the usual professional sessions, members and 
their wives were guests at several delightful social functions. 
At Friday noon all those registered were guests at a compli- 
mentary luncheon of Oklahoma State University, University of 
Oklahoma, and University of Tulsa; Friday morning, women 
members and members’ wives enjoyed a coffee given by Mrs. 
Ben Graf Henneke, wife of the president of Tulsa University, 
at Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art; 
Thursday and Friday at 5:30 p.m. social hours were sponsored 
by D. C. Heath; Holt, Rinehart, and Winston; Houghton Mifflin; 
McGraw Hill; Prentice Hall; and the Univ ersity of Tulsa. 

The Program Committee, including Edward Younger (chair- 
man), James L. Bugg, Jr., Kenneth Coleman, Charles F. Delzell, 
LeRoy H. Fischer, Edwin A. Miles, Jane De Grummond and 
Richard L. Watson, formulated their plans at the Atlanta meet- 
ing in November 1959. President William B. Hesseltine of the 
University of Wisconsin also attended this meeting and gave 
his wise counsel and he varty co-operation. It was decided to build 
the program upon elaborate suggestions solicited from mem- 
bers of the profession in order to bring under review the range 
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and caliber of historical investigation in the South in all fields 
of history. 

The results were 26 sessions: 15 on American history, of which 
11 dealt with the South; 5 European; 2 Latin-American; 1 Asian; 
2 on the teaching of history; and 1, the business meeting. Two 
of the sessions were dinner meetings; three were luncheons; and 
one a breakfast. During each of the five half days, four sessions 
went on simultaneously. Fifty-seven papers and addresses were 
given, and 105 persons participated in the program. 

Chief characteristics of the members of the Program Commit- 
tee were imagination, diligence, and co-operation. Consequently, 
the chairman’s task of co-ordinating was made simple and easy 
and pleasant. 

The program was opened Thursday morning by the Cotton 
History Group with a breakfast session. Louis P. Galambos of 
Rice University read a paper on the cotton textile industry 
stressing new sources and new opportunities for research. Wey- 
mouth T. Jordan of Florida State University presided. Only 
a few members attended this early morning session. 

During the regular Thursday morning period, sessions were 
devoted to intellectuals and the New Deal, Indians of the 
Southeast, British parliamentary history, and inter-American 
translation needs. 

Some 170 members attended the session on the New Deal. 
Aubrey Williams, former New Deal director of the National 
Youth Administration, presided. Paul Conkin of the University of 
Maryland focused his paper on Rexford G. Tugwell and revealed 
the futility of the efforts of this “radical moralist” to convert 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to a planned economy which Tugwell 
believed would break the power of irresponsible and selfish 
business and insure an ever rising productivity, an end of de- 
pressions, and a fair distribution of national income. Robert 
FE. Burke of the University of Washington examined the rela- 
tion of the careers of Harry Hopkins and Thomas G. Corcoran 
to the President, his party, and his policies. Both were loyal to 
their chief, and, in seeking to carry out his policies, they became 
targets of the Democratic party professionals who sought to purge 
them. In 1940 these drove Corcoran into private life perhaps 
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with the help of Hopkins who made peace with the professionals 
and selflessly served his chief until the end. Richard S. Kirken- 
dall of the University of Missouri traced the origin and develop- 
ment of Adolf Berle’s social ideas and their moder rating influence 
on the New Deal. By 1932 Berle had come to emphasizing the 
broad responsibilities as well as the great power of corporations. 
He therefore advocated a government-business partnership which 
would insure corporate ethical responsibility and avoid extreme 
government control. The fundamental problem, he believed, was 
an ethical one. Discussant Clarke Chambers of the University 
of Minnesota concluded that the three papers showed the New 
Deal had more coherent intellectual premises than most critics 
and scholars had so far realized. Moreover, the influence of in- 
tellectual and politician was mutually interacting. The New 
Deal was not devoid of clearly articulated ideals, while the in- 
tellectuals for the most part had a remarkable sense of practical 
political considerations. In the discussion period Chairman 
Aubrey Williams, drawing from his own rich experience, re- 
minded historians of the enthusiasm of the New Dealers for 
their daily tasks and for resolving the larger problems that faced 
the nation. The papers and discussions also revealed a glow of 
enthusiasm, and they were warmly received. The tone of the 
meeting no doubt was in part set by the old New Dealer, Chair- 
man Williams, and by the election one day previously of a Presi- 
dent of the United States committed to “New Frontiers.” But 
also one cannot ignore the excellence of the papers and dis- 
cussions in adjudging this an outstanding session. 

The second heavily attended Thursday morning session (about 
ninety auditors) on “Indians of the Southeast” met at the Gil- 
crease Institute of American History and Art where impressive 
art collections and manuscripts on Western Americana are ex- 
hibited. With Professor E. E. Dale of the University of Oklahoma 
presiding, William C. Sturtevant of the Smithsonian Institution 
read a paper entitled “History, Ethnohistory, and Folk History: 
Seminole Examples.” Defining ethnohistory as the product of 
both historical and anthropological methods, Mr. Sturtevant 
stressed the importance of the anthropologist’s knowledge of 
culture and his use of linguistics, archeology, physical anthro- 
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pology, and oral tradition or folk history. Some examples were 
given as to the use of these methods in writing Seminole history. 
W. Stitt Robinson of the University of Kansas analyzed Virginia- 
Cherokee relations with special attention to the changing political 
organization of the Cherokees during the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. He revealed that outside pressure laid the founda- 
tions of the transition from the Cherokee independent village 
life to tribal government, and in 1827 to a written constitution. 
In his paper on “Thomas Jefferson and Choctaw Removal,” Arthur 
H. DeRosier, Jr., of Mississippi Southern College argued that Jef- 
ferson’s earlier professions of friendship for the Indians were hypo- 
critical judged in the light of his later reliance on bribery and 
fraud to force the Indians westward off their lands; in contrast, 
Calhoun was a real friend of the Indians. The discussant, William 
T. Hagan of North Texas State College, commended highly the 
first two papers but challenged Mr. DeRosier’s claim that Cal- 
houn was a better friend to the Indians than Jefferson. Mr. 
DeRosier concluded this enlivening session with additional de- 
fense of his paper. 

On the session “Reinterpreting British Parliamentary History,” 
George P. Cuttino of Emory University critically reviewed the 
various interpretations by historians of medieval parliaments. 
It was necessary, he warned, to interpret past parliaments in 
terms of the needs and primary objectives of the age. He sug- 
gested that it was becoming increasingly clear that medieval 
parliaments were as much “political” in function, if not more so, 
than they were “judicial.” Carl B. Cone of the University of 
Kentucky, on the other hand, approached eighteenth-century 
parliaments from the institutional rather than functional point of 
view, arguing that their history was then nothing more than 
the interpretation of the institutions of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. He pointed up the neglect of the part played by principles, 
political ideas, and traditions in parliamentary history. Frederick 
D. Schneider of Vanderbilt University, in his survey of Common- 
wealth institutions, stressed their British origins, especially in 
relation to the principles of parliamentary government. His com- 
prehensive critique of the changing concepts of recent historical 
literature of both the Commonwealth and its component parts 
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enhanced the value of his paper. George Curry of the University 
of South Carolina briefly criticized the three papers and described 
the present status of the British project for the multi-volume 
history of parliament now in progress. W. C. Richardson of 
Louisiana State University presided over this well-attended ses- 
sion (about fifty) characterized by keen, analytical papers and 
discussions. 

Four panelists participated in the fourth Thursday morning 
session on “Inter-American Translation Needs.” Alexander Mar- 
chant of Vanderbilt University was chairman and discussant. 
About thirty people attended. Discussing scholarly works of 
Latin-American origin, Donald Worcester, editor of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review, recommended more translations 
suitable for the unspecialized student and the general reader 
rather than for Latin-American specialists who do not need them. 
Robert McNicoll, editor of the Journal of Inter-American Studies, 
was scheduled to discuss the same subject but could not attend 
because of illness. His remarks, read by Charles Arnade of the 
University of Iowa, suggested the preparation of lists of books 
by Latin-American authors, selected to give in translation a 
representative view of each country. On the second panel, 
dealing with problems of translation and publication, Lowell 
Dunham of the University of Oklahoma called for more trans- 
lators who were also scholars; John P. Harrison of the Rockefeller 
Foundation described the translation-publication program of ‘the 
American Association of University Presses now being financed 
by the Foundation. Vigorous discussion from the floor centered 
on the problems of training a greater number of competeni 
translators, on the use and limitations of translating machines, 
on the distinction between competent technical translators and 
those capable of re-creating a work of art in another language, 
and on the program of the university presses. 

At the annual business meeting (and complimentary luncheon ) 
Thursday President William B. Hesseltine presided, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Bennett H. Wall lived up to his firmly established 
reputation of mixing wit and wisdom with the financial report. 

The main attraction Thursday afternoon was a joint session 
of the American Studies and the Southern Historical associations 
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with the intriguing title of “The Southern Tradition: True or 
False, Orthodox or Heretical.” Thomas P. Govan of Brown Uni- 
versity (in a paper entitled “Agrarianism, Sectionalism, and State 
Sovereignty Denounced: A Refutation of Taylor, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Calhoun, and the Historians Who Have Been Misled by 
Their Teachings”) challenged the thesis that such agrarian 
leaders of the South and West as Jefferson, John Taylor, and 
Andrew Jackson were the originators and defenders of the con- 
stitutional principles that have best promoted freedom and 
equality. On the contrary, Mr. Govan maintained that the true 
defenders of equality and freedom in America have been those 
in each generation who argued for national strength to promote, 
sustain, and protect the general welfare by restraining powerful 
and selfish individuals and groups. Francis B. Simkins of Long- 
wood College (in his “A Repudiation of Chauvinism: The Right 
of the South to Oppose the American Creed”) begged for the 
South to have the right to dissent from the American creed of 
equality which is violated openly in the case of the Negro. In 
this way the South could avoid the hypocrisy and standardization 
of American life. In the discussion Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., of 
George Mason College buttressed Mr. Govan’s argument, and 
Bernard A. Weisberger of the University of Chicago good- 
naturedly appraised Mr. Simkins’ paper by quoting contrary 
views from Simkins’ writings over the past quarter century. The 
Pompeian Court, where the session was held, was packe 1d with 
more than 125 auditors. 

Meanwhile Donald Gillin of Duke University and Walter 
Hauser of the University of Virginia were reading papers at 
session on “The Asian Peasant Movement.” Mr. Gillin incisively 
inquired into the origins and subsequent development of Chinese 
Communism with a view to determining and analyzing the 
changing role of the Chinese peasantry in the Communist move- 
ment. He showed that far from seizing control of the peasant 
movement, the Chinese Communist Party in part was captured 
by the peasants, despite opposition from Stalin, who was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the peasant in order to foment proletarian up- 
risings in the cities. Mr. Hauser showed that the peasants of 
India, on the other hand, were actively pursued by the Indian 
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Communists who were never able to capture the peasant move- 
ment because of its peculiar social structure and the antinational 
attitudes of the Communists. In the Indian caste system it was 
never clear who the peasant was, and moreover Indian leaders 
succeeded in identifying peasant nationalism with the victorious 
Congress party. Charles O. Hucker of the University of Arizona 
as first discussant, drawing deeply from the Asian sociopsycho- 
logical tradition, suggested that Chinese Communism was success- 
ful because of its pragmatism, a characteristic of Chinese thought, 
while Indian Communism was unsuccessful because of its over- 
emphasis on theory and philosophy, a characteristic of Indian 
thought. Professor Hucker also analyzed the differences in tra- 
dition, including the tradition of rebellion in China, and differ- 
ences in social organization, including total fragmentation of 
Indian society. Warren Adams of the University of Texas, the 
second discussant, compared Communist inroads in the Far East 
with Communist advances in the Middle East, pointing out that 
Communism grew up in the anonymity of urban life. Animated 
discussions in an open meeting continued into the late evening. 
In summing up the session, Chairman George Lensen of the 
Florida State University expressed the hope that such sessions 
would bring together Asian and non-Asian specialists in the South, 
for, he declared, “It is through comparison with other societies 
that we often gain a deeper insight into our own.” The attendance 
of about fifteen at this session was not commensurate with the 
brilliance and vigor of the papers and discussions. 

Kent Roberts Greenfield, former chief historian of the Army, 
presided over a session on “Austro-Hungarian Diplomacy.” The 
first two speakers reviewed, in the light of their research in 
Vienna, the congresses of 1820 and 1822. Paul W. Schroeder 
of Concordia Senior College examined those that met at Troppau 
and Laibach and Irby C. Nichols, Jr., of North Texas State Col- 
lege examined the Congress of Verona. Both maintained that 
power-egoism determined the outcome. At Troppau, Mr. Schroe- 
der showed, Metternich risked the alienation of England in order 
to prevent Alexander from hampering his intervention in Italy 
and then later took positions on intervention determined by the 
dynastic interests of Austria. Mr. Nichols held that the Congress 
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of Verona can be evaluated correctly only by referring to the 
preceding conference at Vienna. There the one live issue, inter- 
vention in Spain, was decided by the determination of Chateau- 
briand to use the French army to restore Ferdinand and by the 
division of interest among the other powers. In a third paper 
Gerald H. Davis of Salisbury State Teachers College presented 
a much later example of egoistic diplomacy triumphant by show- 
ing how Germany in 1915 forced the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment, challenged by the United States, to shoulder responsibility 
and apologize for sinking the Ancona, although the liner had been 
torpedoed by a German submarine which, without authorization, 
was flying the Austrian flag. Lillian P. Wallace of Meredith Col- 
lege opened the discussion with the observation that Hapsburg 
diplomacy had to support absolutism in order to hold together 
the diverse elements within the Empire, but by 1915 the Haps- 
burg Empire had become an anachronism. Some fifty persons 
attended this session characterized by lively discussion and ably 
defended papers. 

The final Thursday afternoon session, on “Business and Labor 
in the New South,” was chaired by James W. Silver of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and attended by some forty people, who 
entered into considerable discussions with the participants. 
Gustavus G. Williamson of the University of South Carolina read 
the first paper, called “Historians of the New South and Their 
Industrial Revolution.” He rejected as too deficient the varying 
themes and meanings, mostly political, which historians in the 
past have applied to the terms “New South” and “industrial 
revolution.” He advocated the “economic theme” and urged 
Southern historians to use their “statistical sense” in studying 
their industrial revolution, as the British are now doing for their 
industrial revolution. James A. Tinsley of the University of 
Houston examined the role of Texas labor in politics, 1903-1914. 
He showed that owing to effective lobbying through the Labor 
Legislative Board and a close working arrangement with the 
powerful Farmer's Educational and Cooperative Union, labor 
was the chief beneficiary of Governor Thomas A. Campbell's 
progressive administration from 1907 to 1911. William M. Greer 
of the University of North Carolina read the third paper, which 
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traced the development of the 1929 Gastonia strike from anarchy 
to order. F. Ray Marshall of Louisiana State University skill- 
fully related the three disparate papers to questions of definition, 
the role of altruism, the success or failure of subsidized industry, 
the formation of unions, and the reasons for community anti- 
labor and proemployer bias. 

Thursday night following the annual dinner of the Association, 
William B. Hesseltine delivered the presidential address. Former 
President T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State University pre- 
sided. In his interesting and original address President Hessel- 
tine analyzed the “Four American Traditions” which, he sub- 
mitted, in a large measure account for the American story and 
explain national character. These four basic American traditions 
are those of the Trustees, the Squires, the Artisans, and the 
Yeomen. More than 225 people heard the address, which is the 
first article in this issue of the Journal. 

The four Friday morning sessions dealt with Charles A. Beard 
and the economic interpretation of the Constitution, Southern 
educational history, diplomatic history of the United States, and 
Germany between the two world wars. 

An estimated 130 persons attended the stimulating session on 
Charles A. Beard under the chairmanship of Bernard Mayo of 
the University of Virginia. Forrest McDonald of Brown Unive rsity 
presented a general appraisal of Beard as historian in a provoc- 
ative paper entitled “What Was Beard Trying to Do?” Three 
discussants criticized the paper—Francis Heller of the University 
of Kansas, Elisha P. Douglass of the University of North Carolina, 
and James Morton Smith of the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture. Mr. McDonald claimed that Beard “de- 
liberately and knowingly stacked the evidence” in his An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution but not for any political 
purpose or as an unconscious prisoner of the progressive climate. 
He wrote this book and most of his subsequent works, “not as a 
historian, trying to recapture some portion of history -as-past- 
actuality, but as a teacher, trying to stimulate a fresh view of an 
old subject, trying to break down barriers to open-minded study 
of it.” Beard’s writings shook up the historical profession 
“thoroughly mired down in their own conservatism, their clichés, 


> 
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their rut.” But his undertaking largely backfired, for too many 
took his thesis at face value rather than as a challenge as he in- 
tended it. Beard’s subsequent career, Mr. McDonald contended, 
demonstrates that the teacher-historian’s most dangerous and 
insidious occupational peril is to confuse and intermix the func- 
tions and methods of the teacher with those of the historian. 
In criticism of the paper, Mr. Heller declared Mr. McDonald 
had not shaken his belief that Beard had creditably solved his 
personal teacher-historian dilemma. Mr. Douglass insisted that 
Beard was a devoted seeker of historical truth and argued that 
the speaker had failed to prove that errors in An Economic In- 
terpretation were deliberately made. Mr. Smith also defended 
Beard and questioned both McDonald’s methodology and thesis. 
The former was too impressionistic, he asserted, and the latter 
based on the false assumption that the true function of the 
teacher and the historian could be separated. 

The session on “Southern Educational History,” chaired by 
Stanley J. Folmsbee of the University of Tennessee, attracted 
about forty people. In the first paper, “Evidence of Progress in 
South Carolina Schools Before 1860,” J. Isaac Copeland of Pea- 
body College focused his attention upon those schools which 
received some support from the state treasury. Among these, 
improvement was most notable in Charleston, but even there 
adequate public interest was lacking. Next, W. Edwin Hemphill 
of the South Carolina Archives Department analyzed the career of 
William H. McGuffey, author of the famous McGuffey Reader 
series, as professor of moral philosophy at the University of 
Virginia from 1845 to 1873. In this interesting paper Mr. Hemp- 
hill centered his attention on an episode of 1859 in which Mc- 
Guffey was accused of teaching sectarian views but was upheld 
both by the board of visitors and others. The timely third paper 
dealt with desegregation of public schools in New Orleans. Louis 
R. Harlan of the University of Cincinnati told how one third of 
the New Orleans schools during Radical Reconstruction were 
successfully desegregated primarily because the conservative 
white minority was willing to bargain for the votes of the Negro 
majority. With the collapse of the Radical government in 1872, 
however, the whites re-established segregation despite Negro 
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protests. In the absence of the discussant, E. Merton England, 
Mr. Folmsbee read Mr. England’s comments. Mr. Copeland, 
he asserted, neglected to compare South Carolina developments 
with those in other states. Although the title of Mr. Hemphill’s 
paper claimed too much, he did well to relate the accusation of 
sectarian teaching to Jefferson’s ideals for a university. He praised 
the Harlan paper, pointing out that the emphasis given to Negro 
suffrage as the main lever of power merely confirms the funda- 
mental reasons why today Southern conservatives persist in their 
denial of Negro suffrage. 

Mrs. Frank Owsley of the Tennessee State Library read the 
first paper at the session on “American Diplomatic History.” Her 
paper, anchored deeply in the Henry S. Sanford papers which 
she has just finished cataloguing, de scribed and evaluated San- 
ford’s interesting, elaborate, and effective Union surveillance 
activities in Europe. Harold W. Bradley of Vanderbilt University 
examined “Southern Attitudes Since 1945 Toward Foreign Policy 
and Diplomacy” and discerned the beginnings of a major shift 
in the South away from the internationalist point of view. Warren 
F. Kuehl of Mississippi State University, in a third paper, ap- 
praised the teaching of diplomatic history in Southern colleges. 
Only half the Southern college students are getting adequate 
training in American diplomacy and foreign affairs, he concluded, 
and Southern graduate schools are not training the number of 
specialists needed in the field. Commenting on the three papers, 
Alexander De Conde of the University of Michigan praised Mrs. 
Owsley’s as a distinct contribution and recommended its im- 
mediate publication; he considered Mr. Bradley’s paper a strong 
beginning in a field that needed much more investigation and 
thought; and he agreed with Mr. Kuehl on increasing and im- 
proving the teaching of diplomatic history but thought the em- 
phasis ought to be placed at the undergraduate level, whereas 
Mr. Kuehl stressed the need at the graduate level. Over fifty 
people attended this fruitful session. 

Fifty persons also attended the session on “Germany Between 
the Wars” chaired by John Snell of Tulane University. Henry 
Egon Friedlander of Louisiana State University in New Orleans 
presented several reasons for the defeat of the Berlin Soviet, 
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1918, in a paper titled “Conflict of Revolutionary Authority.” 
Keith Eubank of North Texas State College effectively if unflat- 
teringly answered the question posed by the title of his paper 
on Hitler’s state secretary in the foreign ministry, “Ernst von 
Weizsaecker: Rebel or Stooge.” He concluded that “the guilt of 
Weizsaecker was worse than that of Hitler and his gang.” Speak- 
ing on the defense economy of Nazi Germany, Amos E. Simpson 
of the University of Southwestern Louisiana contended that the 
basic practical and theoretical elements of Nazi Wehrwirtschaft 
predated Hitler's rise in Germany and have their counterparts in 
both totalitarian and democratic states today. O. J. Hale of the 
University of Virginia, the discussant, praised Mr. Simpson’s 
paper as cogent and skillful but questioned its conclusion that the 
Nazi * ‘defense economy was not in its early years a “war econ- 
omy”; he accepted Mr. Eubank’s view that Weizsaecker was “cer- 
tainly not a ‘rebel’ unless the word had lost its ordinary meaning”; 
and he took no issue with Mr. Friedlander’s demonstration that 
the Berlin Soviet was “inept in its appeals to the masses” and 
“easily contained and outmaneuvered.” Several persons in the 
audience participated in the vigorous discussion of the able 
papers presented. 

At noon Friday two luncheon programs were presented simul- 
taneously. At the American history luncheon, William C. Binkley 
of Tulane University presided, and more than 150 people heard 
Wendell H. Stephenson of the University of Oregon speak on 
“A Quarter Century of Southern Historical Writing.” With wit 
and clever prose Mr. Stephenson first examined historical writings 
for any great theme or pattern that explains Southern thought 
and action since colonial days. W. J. Cash’s Mind of the South was 
the most ambitious search, but he sketched shadowy threads of 
unity and continuity too distinctly and minimized nonconforming 
attributes. Avery Craven near the beginning of the period and 
C. Van Woodward near its end sought more tangible factors that 
explain Southern identity. Of the great outpouring of books and 
articles, many of them competent contributions to knowledge 
and interpretation, possibly a third dealt with the Civil War 
generation. Much of this literature, the speaker thought, was 
repetitious and thesis-ridden. Military history challenged the pre- 
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eminence of political themes; cultural history lagged far behind. 
The New South period competed with one of its component 
elements—the Negro—in producing much good writing and con- 
siderable new interpretation. Negro historians participated in 
investigating not only the history of the race in America but 
also other aspects of Southern and sectional history. Lecture 
series and collaborative volumes of essays provided increasing 
opportunities for interpretation to supplement continuing re- 
search. The paper pointed to Origins of the New South, The 
Burden of Southern History, The Southerner As American, and 
Why the North Won the Civil War as meritorious new-departure 
studies and interpretations. 

Approximately a hundred people attended the European his- 
tory luncheon meeting presided over by Joseph J. Mathews of 
Emory University. Robert F. Byrnes of Indiana University talked 
on “The Study of European History: Looking Ahead.” He used 
what he called the “alarmist, pe rfectionist approach,” and his 
remarks were intentionally provocative. He declared that “his- 
toricism” generally has passed its peak; that the decline of Europe 
in world importance is being accompanied by a decline of in- 
terest in Western European history; that the best students are 
interesting themselves in other areas (Eastern Europe, Asia, 
and Africa) and in other disciplines. Professor Byrnes advocated 
the creation of new research-teaching centers, new techniques, 
and the multi-disciplinary approach to the study of history. Un- 
fortunately the necessity for making time for the business session 
of the Europe an section did not permit general discussion of the 
Byrnes talk. 

On Friday afternoon the four sessions were devoted to graduate 
training in history, Southern philanthropy, the John Boulton 
Foundation of Caracas, and the Civil War in the West. 

Dexter Perkins of the universities of Rochester and Cornell 
was the main speaker at the session on “Graduate Training in 
History.” Enoch L. Mitchell of Memphis State University pre- 
sided; Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College was the dis- 
cussant; and about 165 people attended. In his inspiring address 
Mr. Perkins stressed the aspect of teacher training in doctoral 
programs in history, arguing that the dissertation should be less 
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imposing, the time required to get a Ph.D. reduced, and that 
practice teaching always be required. Mr. Johnston, in an im- 
pressive reply, agreed that greater stress should be placed on 
good teaching, but he doubted the wisdom of de-emphasizing 
the research training, maintaining that good teaching and sound 
research went hand in hand. The floor discussion attested to 
keen interest in the subject. 

At the session on “Southern Philanthropy” Irvin G. Wyllie 
of the University of Wisconsin spoke on “The South in the His- 
tory of Philanthropy: An Interpretation,” and Franklin Parker 
of the U niversity of Texas on “The Influence of George Peabody 
on Southern Educational Philanthropy.” With broad strokes 
Mr. Wyllie competently outlined Southern philanthropy from 
colonial times and concluded that its ideology was largely bor- 
rowed from England; the inherited tradition was little different 
from that in the North where the traditions of the English philan- 
mt en were also followed. Mr. Parker concentrated on the 

-eabody Education Fund, its origins and development. With the 

appro al of Robert E. Lee, with carefully selected trustees and 
skillful management, the Fund won the respect of the South, 
thrived, and became a model for other philanthropic foundations. 
The discussant, Joseph C. Kiger of Birmingham Center, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, agreed in large part with Mr. W yllie’s con- 
clusions but suggested that more attention should be paid to the 
religious influence on philanthropy and to the non-English im- 
pact, especially French, on the philanthropic tradition. Enthusi- 
astic, inquiring discussion from the floor centered largely around 
the problems of research in the field. It was the consensus that 
there was need for much more work at the grass roots level before 
the definitive history of American philanthropy could be written. 
About forty people attended this worthwhile session chaired 
by Allen F. Davis of the University of Missouri, substituting for 
William H. Baldwin, public relations counselor of New York. 

The third session Friday afternoon was devoted to the research 
facilities and resources of the Boulton Foundation of Caracas, 
Venezuela. Alfredo Boulton, director of the Foundation, was 
detained in Paris and could not attend. Jane De Grummond of 
Louisiana State University read his informative paper which 
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described important newly uncovered manuscripts in the Colom- 
bian National Archives that have been filmed and indexed by 
the Boulton Foundation. Several groups of these manuscripts 
reveal in great detail the attitudes of U.S. political leaders toward 
the South American independence movement—attitudes which 
though circumspect were basically friendly and encouraging to 
the movement. Manuel Pérez Vila, research director of the 
Boulton Foundation, described the microfilm holdings of archival 
materials recently filmed by the Foundation in Bogota dealing 
with the independence movement. Both Mr. Boulton and Pro- 
fessor Pérez Vila successfully demonstrated, through selected 
examples, the wealth of research materials now available to 
United States Latin Americanists in the Foundation’s selection 
of microfilms in Caracas. A fruitful exchange of views followed, 
led by the chairman and discussant, J. Leon Helguera of North 
Carolina State College. A small but enthusiastic number attended 
this session involving scholarly international co-operation. Much 
credit and appreciation is due Jane De Grummond for her dili- 
gence and persistence in arranging the session and to Mr. Boulton 
and Professor Pérez Vila for their friendly co-operation and de- 
voted efforts. May their efforts be richly rewarded. 

About seventy-five persons attended the fourth session Friday 
on “The Civil War in the West,” at which David Donald of 
Princeton University served as chairman. Grady McWhiney of 
Northwestern University in his paper on “Braxton Bragg at 
Shiloh” pointed out that Bragg served as the Confederate army’s 
chief of staff before Shiloh, as a corps commander during the 
fighting, and, after A. S. Johnston’s death, as second in command 
of the army, and in all three capacities performed adequately; 
in fact during the opening scene of the drama he had upstaged 
the leading actors with a talented performance as chief of staff. 
On “Union Army Activities Among the Freedmen of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1862-1865,” Martha M. Bigelow of Mississippi Col- 
lege trace d the work done by John Eaton and Lorenzo Thomas 
among the freedmen. They enlisted all able-bodied Negroes into 
the Federal army, while gathering others into camps and sending 
them out to work wherever possible. The military aspect of their 
program was more successful than the labor aspect, and it came 
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under merited criticism from Treasury agents, who were more 
concerned with protecting the rights of the freedmen than with 
recruiting for the army. Stephen B. Oates of the University of 
Texas described the work of the “Confederate Cavalry in the 
Trans-Mississippi Area.” They were not long on flashy parades 
or drills; they could not brag much about their commanders, 
for there were no really outstanding ones; but they were never- 
theless a brave and patriotic body of men who performed well 
as train guards, as scouts and reconnoitering patrols, as screens 
for the main army, as raiding forces, and even as infantry. James 
I. Robertson, Jr., editor of Civil War History, commented on the 
significance of the papers and stressed the need for further re- 
search in the history of the war in the West. A brief discussion 
from the floor followed. 

Paul H. Giddens, president of Hamline University, was the 
guest lecturer at the Phi Alpha Theta dinner Friday night. Edwin 
B. Coddington of Lafayette College and president of Phi Alpha 
Theta introduced the speaker and presided over the meeting. 
About seventy-five atte snded. Speaking on “One Hundred Years 
of Petroleum History,” Mr. Giddens telescoped a comprehensive 
account of the oil industry in the United States from the drill- 
ing of the Drake well in Pennsylvania to the opening in recent 
times of vast new fields in Texas, Oklahoma, California, and 
elsewhere. Modern chemistry as well as new sources of petroleum 
explain the expansion of the industry, he pointed out. The intro- 
duction of the cracking process, which greatly increased the 
output of gasoline per barrel of crude oil, furnishes a good 
example of how the industry met new demands arising out of 
the invention of the internal combustion engine. Mr. Giddens 
felt that the undreamed of rapidity with which the supplies and 
uses of oil multiplied did more to break the monopoly of the 
Standard Oil Company than the famous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1911. Throughout the paper he stressed 
the importance of oil as a source of national wealth and as a 
stimulus to the industrial revolution in affording better forms 
of lighting and superior lubricants. 

Attendance held up unusually well at the four Saturday morn- 
ing sessions. Of general interest to all history teachers was the 
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session on “Recent Developments and Problems in High School 
and College Teaching” sponsored jointly by the Oklahoma Coun- 
cil for Social Studies and the Southern Historical Association. 
Papers were read by Hans Schmitt, Tulane University, substi- 
tuting for his colleague W. Burlie Brown; Samuel Evans, Okla- 
homa College for Women; and John S. Pancake, University of 
Alabama. Carl Oliver, Tulsa Public Schools, was the discussant 
and Homer L. Knight, Oklahoma State University, the chairman. 
Mr. Brown's paper described the efforts of Tulane University to 
develop a new approach to teaching United States history in the 
high schools by concentrating upon it as an analytical, 
synthesizing, and interpretive discipline. A syllabus and prepara- 
tions guide for the course have been published by the Service 
Center for Teachers of History, and the training of teachers was 
attempted by a summer institute. Mr. Evans described the wide 
diversity in accrediting requirements for high school history 
teachers and the efforts to develop a more standardized program. 
The accrediting associations and reciprocity agreements are help- 
ing to improve the situation. Greater co-operation between sec- 
ondary and college instructors was suggested as a partial remedy. 
The program for teaching history by educational television at 
the University of Alabama was described by Mr. Pancake. 
Financing, one of the major problems, was done largely by 
foundation grants. Production difficulties are reduced by using 
trained technicians who know subject matter and techniques of 
television. The teaching methods are those of any good teacher 
using visual aids. A film illustrating television techniques was 
shown. Mr. Oliver pointed out that there had not been adequate 
participation of secondary school people in any of the programs 
described, and practical problems often prevented the rapid 
progress as suggested by the papers. The questions from the 
floor were generally related to the United States history course 
and pertained to resources available to the classroom teacher. 
About eighty people attended this valuable session. 

At the session on “International Rivalries in the Colonial 
Southeast” about thirty persons attended. Robert W. Frazer, 
University of Wichita, was chairman and Richard K. Murdoch, 
University of Georgia, discussant. J. Leitch Wright, Jr., Virginia 
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Military Institute, traced the efforts of England to establish 
settlements in Carolina and Spain’s military and diplomatic 
countermeasures. The Treaty of Madrid, 1670, strengthened 
Spain’s legal position, and steps were taken to strengthen her 
military position in northern Florida and Apalache. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the seventeenth century much of Guale (Georgia) 
was lost, and with the opening of Queen Anne’s War the Spanish 
position in Florida was seriously threatened. Charles W. Arnade, 
University of Iowa, dealt with “The English Invasion of Spanish 
Florida, 1702-1706.” From Carolina, in 1702, the English invaded 
Florida and laid siege to St. Augustine and its strong fortress, 
only to be repulsed. The English then turned their attention to 
Apalac the where they anual in destroying Spanish hegemony 
completely, thus thwarting Spain’s attempts to establish a line 
of contact with her French ally in Louisiana through Apalache 
and West Florida. For each of the rival powers there had been a 
mixture of victory and defeat. Jack D. L. Holmes, McNeese State 
College, discussed “The Spanish-American Struggle over the 
Yazoo, 1789-1798.” Involved in the dispute were navigation of 
the Mississippi and ownership of territory north of the thirty- 
first parallel. Both diplomacy and force play ed a role in the out- 
come. The Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, paved the way for the 
settlement of the question, accepting the thirty-first parallel as 
the bouudary. Spanish procrastination, based on fears not wholly 
unwarranted, delayed evacuation of the territory until early in 
1798. Mr. Murdoch pointed up the essential unity of the papers 
and the relationship of the superficially local incidents to the 
much wider struggle for empire, a struggle in which the south- 
east might almost be termed a laboratory specimen. He suggested 
a number of related areas in which further research might be 
undertaken with profit. 

Three papers and a commentary were presented at the third 
Saturday morning session, “Recent Southern Political Leaders,” 
with Walter L. Brown of the University of Arkansas in the chair. 
Joseph C. Vance of Mary Washington College opened with a 
paper on “McAdoo, Wilson, and the Cabinet.” He described and 
analyzed the close mutual respect and affection between McAdoo 
and Wilson, how their relationship came about, and the influence 
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it had on the Wilson administration and on McAdoo’s thwarted 
ambition to succeed Wilson in 1920. In the second paper, “Cordell 
Hull and the Wilson Fiscal Policies,” Cooper Milner of Wisconsin 
State College at Oshkosh discussed Hull's part in bringing about 
the fiscal reforms and progressive tax policies of the Wilson era. 
The third paper, on “Underwood and Harding: A Bipartisan 
Friendship” by Evans C. Johnson of Stetson University, pointed 
out the basis for their friendship and how it transcended party 
lines to lead Underwood to support Harding's Washington 
treaties, thus bringing about a sort of bipartisan foreign policy. 
Horace S. Merrill of the University of Maryland, discussant, 
chastized the three authors for the gentleness with which they 
treated their respective men and for their failure to delineate 
clearly the forces, good or evil, that carried these men along in 
their public careers. More than sixty people attended this in- 
teresting and informative session. 

At the final session, on “European Historiography,” Frederick 
C. Lane of Johns Hopkins University was chairman and dis- 
cussant. The paper by Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., of Emory Uni- 
versity entitled “A Tenth Century Patriot” analyzed the writings 
of Liutprand of Cremona to show that parts of these writings 
were so interconnected as to fit into the pattern of a plea for 
peace for Liutprand’s native land. Discussion of the paper cen- 
tered on what was Liutprand’s conception of his “native land” 
and what kind of nationalism he felt if any. Paul Lucas of Wash- 
ington University presented “Giambattista Vico’s Heroic History” 
as part of the aristocratic, “feudal” reaction in eighteenth-century 
Europe. Vico’s glorification of the “heroic” had specific anti- 
monarchic political implications. In discussion he rejected the 
opinion that Vico believed that history moved in a spiral. George 
Carbone of the University of Mississippi presented “Some New 
Interpretations of the Risorgimento” describing the views of the 
Savoyard kings and their allies which have been expressed 
voluminously since the overthrow of the monarchy. The audience 
participated freely in a discussion which showed in regard to all 
three papers the influence on the historian of the politics of his 
own time. 





Notes and Documents 
Forrest McDonald’s Critique of the Beard Thesis 


By ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


~ 
Oita BEARD HAD A MIND STRONGLY STREAKED WITH GENIUS. 


Few among his academic students who still survive or among 
those (a much larger number) who, without having come into 
personal contact with him, have been influenced by his major 
writings would question this proposition, however unsatisfactory, 
semantically speaking, the word genius may be. The most in- 
fluential of his many books has been, without doubt, his Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
written while he was a young professor at Columbia and pub- 
lished in 1913, while he was still in his thirties. Nobody who has 
written since then about the making or adoption or character 
of the Constitution has been unaffected by it; and it has given 
rise to a literature very considerable i n quality as well as in 
quantity, to which Professor Forrest McDonald, formerly of the 
American History Research Center in Madison, Wisconsin, has 
made what is undoubtedly a very substantial contribution, and 
perhaps the most important, with his We the People: The Eco- 
nomic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958). In it he pays his respects to Beard’s book as 
“a brilliant, challenging, and provocative study that has tow ered 
over everything else written on the subject, before or since, 
one that “breathed new vitality into the study of American his- 
tory” and “altered the course of American , historiography.” 
Nothing else that has been written on the making or the nature 
of the Constitution “has been so much debated, so widely known, 
and ultimately so widely accepted.” 

Genius, however, at any rate historical genius, is likely to be 
more exuberant in conceiving hypotheses than laborious and 
thorough in testing their validity—the aphorism that genius is 
an infinite c capacity for taking pains to the contrary notwith- 
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standing. This is not to make the absurd suggestion that Beard, 
a scholar of extraordinary productivity, was lazy. He could not 
hope, however, to treat his subject exhaustively within a reason- 
able length of time. He recognized, and stated, that his book was 
fragmentary, intended to suggest new lines of historical research. 
What he could and did hope was that it would encourage at 
least a few historical scholars “to turn away from barren ‘political’ 
history to a study of the real economic forces which condition 
great movements in politics.” And abundantly has this hope been 
fulfilled. 

At several points in his book Beard indicated, even emphasized, 
the incompleteness of his own research. Thus at the beginning 
of his famous chapter on “The Economic Interests of the Mem- 
bers of the Convention” he said that the chapter would be “more 
an evidence of what ought to be done than a record of results 
actually accomplished.” And he remarked that some of the things 
which “ought to be done” in the way of ascertaining the economic 
interests of the members could not actually be done because 
essential records had disappeared and biographers had in general 
been uninterested in the means by which their heroes had gained 
their livings. Elsewhere in his book he vouched the English 
economic historian William Cunningham for the proposition that 
the validity of an hypothesis cannot be determined until it has 
been worked to its utmost limits. Again, in his chapter on “The 
Economics of the Vote on the Constitution,” he expressed a hope 
that “a penetrating analysis of the public security holdings and 
other property interests of the members of all state [ratifying] 
conventions may sometime be made—as far as the sources will 
allow.” It is not going too far to say that McDonald has ac- 
complished this desideratum in Part III of his book, dealing 
with the ratification of the Constitution, which fills well over 
half of the volume. 

In Part I, which consists of a single short chapter, the author 
presents the main points in Beard’s “pioneer interpretation” of 
the making of the Constitution by means of quotations from 
Beard’s book and comments, briefly though critically, on each 
of its eleven chapters. From Beard’s “skillfully woven system of 
ideas” he extracts three key propositions: (1) The Constitution 
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was essentially “an economic document drawn with superb 
skill” by a consolidated economic group “whose interests knew 
no state boundaries and were truly national in their scope.” (2) 
In its ratification “it became manifest that the line of cleavage 
for and against the Constitution was between substantial per- 
sonalty interests on the one hand and the small farming and 
debtor interests on the other.” The personalty interests that 
Beard had in mind were those of public security holders, private 
creditors, manufacturers and shippers, and speculators in western 
lands. (3) “Inasmuch as so many leaders in the movement for 
ratification were large security holders, and inasmuch as securities 
constituted such a large proportion of personalty, this economic 
interest must have formed a very considerable dynamic element, 
if not the preponderating element, in bringing about the adop- 
tion of the new system.” 

Part II, consisting of three chapters, is concerned with the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 in which the Constitution was 
framed. The principal geographical areas and the leading political 
factions in each of the states represented in the Convention 
are indicated, and the name of each delegate to the Convention 
chosen in each state is given (including the names of delegates 
who declined to serve), with his areal and factional connections. 
The chapter on “The Economic Interests of the Fifty-Five Dele- 
gates Attending the Convention” is very important. (As in other 
chapters, it is not safe to skip footnotes.) McDonald enjoyed the 
benefit, of course, of secondary writings published since Beard 
wrote, and he has gone more extensively and deeply into the 
archive sources than Beard did. It matters relatively little that 
he has been able to correct Beard in a number of points of detail. 
The important thing is the general view of the Philadelphia 
Convention, from the economic standpoint, to which his findings 
have led him, a view very different from Beard’s. It is his con- 
clusion that Beard’s opinion that the members of the Convention 
were a “consolidated economic group” with an “identity of per- 
sonalty interests” cannot be accepted without a large number 
of qualifications (p. 92), and elsewhere (p. 350) he makes the 
categorical assertion that “it is impossible to justify Beard’s in- 
terpretation of the Constitution as ‘an economic document’ drawn 
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by a ‘consolidated economic group whose property interests were 
immediately at stake.’” 

The core of Part III is to be found in the lists of delegates 
to the state ratifying conventions, which show their occupations 
and economic interests as far as McDonald was able to ascertain 
them. He divides the states into three groups: those generally 
favorable to the Constitution (Delaware, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Connecticut, and Maryland); those divided on the Constitution 
(Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and New Hamp- 
shire); those generally opposed to the Constitution (Virginia, 
New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island). For most of the 
states he divides the delegates into two groups: those who voted 
for ratification and those who voted against it. In three states 
(Delaware, New Jersey, and Georgia) the conventions voted 
unanimously for ratification, and in those this division did not, 
of course, exist; and in New York, because of a peculiar situation 
in which the opponents of ratification found themselves, a 
different division of the delegates seemed preferable. 

Beard’s belief that in the United States as a whole “the line 
of cleavage for and against the Constitution was between sub- 
stantial personalty interests on the one hand and the small farm- 
ing and debtor interests on the other” was an hypothesis which 
he did not pretend to have worked to its utmost limits. He ex- 
amined the economic interests of some of the members of the 
state ratifying conventions, but his hypothesis certainly, and 
admittedly, did not rest on the broadest possible inductive basis. 
He had faith to believe that the most thorough research would 
confirm it, but this was an act of faith, and this was where he 
left it. From this faith McDonald emphatically dissents. He rejects 
the hypothesis as contrary to the weight of evidence, “entirely 
incompatible with the facts” (p. 355). 

Another article of the Beardian creed which fares little, if 
any, better at his hands is the belief that security-holding inter- 
ests formed “a very considerable dynamic element, if not the 
preponderating element, in bringing about the adoption of the 
new system.” Beard went on to say that “some holders of public 
securities are found among the opponents of the Constitution, 
but they are not numerous.” McDonald admits that in two states 
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(Massachusetts and Connecticut), but in these only, Beard’s 
hypothesis seems to be supported, yet here his general conclusion 
is the same, namely, that this hypothesis, also, is “entirely in- 
compatible with the facts” (p. 357). Not only were there some 
public security holders arnong the opponents of the Constitution, 
but McDonald comes up with the conclusion, which will probably 
startle many of his readers, that, “contrary to Beard’s assertion, 
they were as numerous as the security holders among the sup- 
porters of the Constitution” (p. 357). 

Without questioning the correctness of this conclusion, we 
may ask where the large security holders in the state conventions 
stood in their attitude toward the Constitution (Beard did not 
address himself to this question, nor does McDonald, who is 
adhering here to the general Beardian framework). To this 
question the answer, on the basis of data contained in his lists 
of the delegates to the state conventions, deserves attention and 
emphasis. Public security holders ought to be weighed, not 
merely counted, but they all look alike to McDonald. Joseph 
Stone, for example, who voted against ratification in the Massa- 
chusetts convention, is down for $5 in public securities, but he 
counts for as much, in spite of his negligible weight, as William 
Phillips, a member of the same convention, who voted for rati- 
fication and is credited with $71,073 (p. 200); and James Aldrich, 
an antiratificationist delegate in the Rhode Island convention 

(which belatedly ratified the Constitution in May 1790), is on 
vie as a holder of continental securities of the value of $5 
(p. 343), but he is as much a public security holder for statistical 
purposes as John Langdon, the “merchant prince” of New Hamp- 
shire and a ratificationist delegate in his state’s convention, who 
held $26,572.78 in Continental securities, in addition to state 
securities, when Hamilton’s funding plan went into operation in 
1790 (p. 39). If Beard had drawn a distinction between large 
and small security holders (taking, say, $1,000 in face value of 
securities held as the line of division between the two groups) 
and had said that the former were not numerous among the op- 
ponents of the Constitution, this statement would look better 
in the light of the data supplied in McDonald’s lists than what he 
actually said. In the ten conventions in which there was a division 
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on the question of ratification there was, from McDonald's lists, 
a total of 200 holders of securities in excess of $1,000, of whom 
139 voted for ratification and 61 against (pp. 143-46, 155-60, 
172-81, 199-200, 217-34, 246-51, 269-81, 301-308, 318, 342-43). 

The careful reader of this book (and it is not a book that can 
be skimmed with much profit) will be left in no doubt that Beard, 
like countless other historians, was guilty of oversimplification. 
When hypotheses become acts of faith, this is sure to be the case. 
He was not sufficiently alive to the diversity of interests within 
the economic sphere by which men are, and were, motivated— 
to say nothing of the frequent clash of economic and noneconomic 
influences. An American in the “critical period” might be both a 
public security holder and a private debtor and thus be swayed 
by conflicting economic interests. McDonald goes so far, indeed, 
as to say that “the private debtor element in South Carolina was 
largely identical in personnel with the largest holders of the 
public debt,” and he finds * ag complexity” where Beard 
saw “the utmost simplicity” (p. 204). Men do not live, or vote, by 
public securities alone. Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, it is well 
known, was the largest public security holder in the Philadelphia 
Convention, and the most vocal champion of this interest, which 
Beard regarded as so “dynamic,” yet he found so much in the 
Constitution to object to that he refused to sign the document. 
He is not an easy nut for Beardians to crack. Generalization about 
the attitude of the legal profession toward the Constitution is a 
veritable quagmire for those addicted to historical simplification. 
There were lawyers and lawyers—those living in mercantile com- 
munities, whose practice was mainly with merchants, and country 
lawyers, whose clients were mainly farmers; and, as McDonald 
observes, “the economic interests of lawyers were not entirely 
severable from those of their clients” (p. 384). And then there 
is what he refers to, briefly and rather casually, as Beard’s “pres- 
entist frame of reference” (p. 15). Presentism is a characteristic 
of Beard’s historical writing, as of so much other historical writing, 
and presentism always tends to oversimplification. It is a subtle 
and inevitably distorting influence that can be guarded against 
only by wide and deep historical knowledge, not to be come by 
easily or quickly, which alone can enable an historian to view 
historical events in their context, to see the life of a past epoch 
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steadily and see it whole. McDonald’s knowledge of American 
history in the “critical period” is wider and deeper than Beard’s 
was. 

If Beard had been able to see McDonald’s lists, he could not 
have written his book. The list of the thirty delegates to the 
Delaware convention would alone have stopped him. In that 
little state, the first to ratify the Constitution, none of the dele- 
gates was a merchant, manufacturer, banker, or speculator in 
western lands, and only one held sunuiiiieis in excess of $1,000 
(pp. 121-22, 351); and Solomon Maxwell of New Castle, with 
$1,027.40 in securities to his credit, scarcely seems to have been 
a very “dynamic” figure. Why did the Delaware convention 
ratify the Constitution so soon and unanimously? McDonald 
does not deny that Delaware was influenced by economic con- 
siderations, but they were not the considerations that Beard pre- 
supposed (pp. 116-21). 

In Part IV, the last, entitled “Significance of the Data,” a 
valuable analysis is made of the population of the United States 
in the 1780's, divided into occupational categories—farmers, non- 
agrarian producers, commercial groups, and professional men— 
with each category broken down into subdivisions, the object 
being to show how the Constitution might be expected to affect 
the economic interests of those in each of the latter. McDonald 
sums up his case against the three key propositions which he 
has extracted from Beard and dismisses Beard’s economic inter- 
pretation of the framing and adoption of the Constitution: “The 
facts did not substantiate his assumptions; the details were found 
to be incompatible with the broad outlines he sketched” (p. 400). 

Yet economic factors, as McDonald remarks, were obviously 
of weight in the making of the Constitution, and other economic 
interpretations of it than Beard’s are conceivable. A number of 
ingeniously framed hypotheses (to be tested by further research ) 
for possible non-Beardian economic interpretations are presented, 
though he recognizes, as Beard himself had done, that no eco- 
nomic interpretation can be adequate to explain fully the making 
of the Constitution. There are mz ny noneconomic fac ‘tors to be 
taken into account. And it may be added that in historical inter- 
pretation a place should always be found for the influence of the 
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contingent, for the vagaries of that unpredictable goddess 
Fortuna, who is ever intervening in historical causation. It may 
well be, for instance, that the New York convention would have 
rejected the Constitution but for the threat made by Hamilton 
and his associates that if it did so, the city and county of New 
York would secede from the state and join the new union under 
the Constitution. McDonald accepts this opinion (p. 288, n. 124). 
The threat may have been a bluff, but the New York anti- 
federalists did not think so. In Rhode Island the convention 
finally ratified the Constitution (by a vote of 34 against 32) 
only after the town of Prov idence had actually seceded from 
the state and announced that it would rejoin it only if the con- 
vention ratified the Constitution unconditionally. 

Fortunately, we may expect later contributions from McDonald 
to the literature on the making of the Constitution. If I am not 
mistaken, a new star has appeared in the firmament of American 
historiography. 





Book Reviews 


American Immigration. By Maldwyn Allen Jones. The Chicago His- 
tory of American Civilization. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 359. Illustrations, index. $6.00. ) 

The output of scholarly books, monographs, and articles on the 
history of American immigration has been notable in the last twenty- 
five years both for quantity and quality. Supplementing the work of 
earlier writers with his own researches as a Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow for several years at Harvard, Mr. Jones, lecturer in American 
history at the University of Manchester, has been able to survey and 
appraise three and a half centuries of our immigration history in a 
very readable book which compresses basic facts in a relatively short 
space, and offers a number of sane interpretations and conclusions. 

Jones conceives of immigration as America’s raison d’étre. He is 
concerned with the causes of emigration as well as with the story 
of immigration itself. He finds the motives for emigration much the 
same in all periods. All groups upon their arrival in the United States 


tended at first to form ethnic enclaves, which helps to explain the 


elements of nativism which appeared in our history in greater and 
less degree from colonial times to the present. The material on the 
colonial period is rather sketchy, but the pages which deal with the 
immigrants’ role in the American Revolution reveal the “triumph of 
environment over heredity” and correct many of the extravagant 
assertions of the filiopietistic writers of earlier years. The chapter on 
the mass immigration of 1815 to 1860 is especially good and, among 
other things, presents new material on the expansion of transatlantic 
commerce which made it financially possible for the poorer classes 
to come to America. Other chapters deal with nativism, political 
realignments of the 1850's, the effects of the slavery controversy, and 
the role of immigrants in the Civil War. 

The distinction made by earlier writers between the “old” and the 
“new” immigration, the author finds misleading and largely artificial, 
and he effectively demolishes the basic assumptions of the Dillingham 
Commission of 1907 in this respect. It is Jones’ contention that each 
group, old or new, contained a variety of contrasting types, that 
economic factors were the most important in both cases, and that, 
viewed in the perspective of history, there was no fundamental change 
in the general pattern of immigration. With equal force, he disposes 
of the stereotype that associated immigrants with “wild-eyed radicals.” 
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The author devotes a long section to the growth of sentiment for 
restriction in the years between 1882 and 1924, the development of 
“Anglo-Saxonism,” the racist theories of Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard, the “100 per cent Americanism” of World War I, and the 
efforts to Americanize the “hyphenated Americans,” by quick, hot- 
house methods which later were directed to alien radicals and revolu- 
tionaries. The results were the literacy test and the quota and national 
origin laws. In the meantime, however, ethnic ties were gradually 
dissolving during the depression of the 1930's, World War II, and its 
aftermath, and America became a political unity based on some re- 
maining cultural diversities, 

Jones has emphasized political and economic, somewhat to the 
neglect of cultural, history. His account does not significantly change 
the fundamentals of the story of American immigration as presented 
in the books of earlier writers, but he has given us a 
number of new details, and unlike some other writers, he has included 
British, Negro, Canadian, Mexican, and West Indian immigration in 
his general survey. His book, which summarizes much useful informa- 
tion in a relatively short space and presents a number of convincing 
conclusions, is a scholarly contribution, based on a thorough mastery 
of the subject. 

Western Reserve University Cari WItTrKe 


American Labor. By Henry Pelling. The Chicago History of American 
Civilization. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 
247. Illustrations, index. $5.00.) 

This brief volume surveys the history of organized labor in America 
with a concise clarity that comes from a perceptive knowledge of the 
subject. Mr. Pelling, an English scholar in the fields of labor economics 
and politics, has limited himself to basic developments and broad 
interpretations, but he has slighted nothing of historic value. Thus 
in his description of labor in colonial times he points out that con- 
ditions in seventeenth-century America had severely restricted even 
the free laborer, since he had to function under English common and 
statute law—laws and practices “based on the needs of a hierarchical 
society and mercantilistic economy.” From that time to the present, 
Pelling makes clear, the American worker had to accept the political 
and economic limitations of his minority status, first in a predominantly 
agricultural society and now in an economy in which the white-collar 
workers outnumber the blue. 

The main facts of labor history in the United States are presented 
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tersely and simply, and with admirable objectivity. Pelling stresses 
the feeble and ephemeral conditions of labor unions for more than 
a century after the formation of the first workers’ society in 1792. 
He indicates that every economic depression—and there were many 
in our history—had played havoc with the existing unions; those 
until late in the nineteenth century were snuffed out altogether, while 
more than one after 1892 was reduced to skeleton status. 

In describing the development of labor unions Pelling traverses 
common ground. He pays his respects to William Sylvis, the first 
commanding leader, who had brought class-conscious workers to- 
gether in the National Labor Union. He deals succinctly yet cogently 
with Uriah Stephens, who founded the Knights of Labor as a secret 
ritualistic society, and with Terence V. Powderly who took over this 
society in 1879, stripped it of its mystical trappings, and with the 
aid of several fortuitously successful strikes managed to mushroom 
its membership from 19,000 to over 700,000 in six years. 

Pelling shows that from its very formation in 1881 the American 
Federation of Labor limited its activity to the economic welfare of 
its craft membership. Samuel Gompers, its increasingly powerful 
head till his death in 1926, shied away from politics and concentrated 
his attention on reducing internecine strife and fighting a losing battle 
against intransigent employers. In his emphasis on “voluntarism” he 
persisted in his opposition to government assistance or supervision. 
Organized labor gained its first considerable strength during the 
first World War, but not so much because of the enterprise of union 
leaders as because of the sympathetic actions of the federal govern- 
ment. In the 1920's, however, aggressive employers put the unions 
on the defensive, and the years of the Great Depression caused a 
drastic shrinkage in union membership. 

The New Deal Administration gave organized labor its strong 
lease on life. The younger industrially-oriented union officials sought 
to capitalize on this great opportunity—only to be thwarted by the 
conservative leaders of the long-established craft unions. The result- 
ing strife gave birth to the energetic and enthusiastic CIO. Pelling 
correctly states, “It is difficult to believe that the split would have 
taken place if Green had been a more powerful president of the 
A. F. of L., or if Lewis had been a less ambitious rival.” Both organiza- 
tions, however, greatly benefited from the favorable political climate, 
so that by the end of the second World War their combined mem- 
bership had quadrupled in a decade. 

The postwar years saw organized labor declining in power and 
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influence. Pelling rightfully declares that a critical public opinion is 
to blame for the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act and that union 
leaders would have done better to concentrate on amending the Act 
rather than to insist futilely on its total repeal. Perhaps an even more 
pertinent criticism of the leaders of organized labor is that of their 
incongruous advocacy of an outworn free enterprise system—an econ- 
omy now considered obsolete, in practice if not altogether in theory, 
by most intelligent capitalists. As Pelling points out, “In effect, the 
workers had gambled on the success of capitalism.” Consequently 
American workers have remained the most conservative in the world 
and have failed to take full advantage of their potential strength. 
Pelling slights the most serious criticism that may be made of or- 
ganized labor: its stodgy and shortsighted and, in part, unscrupulous 
leadership. The militant and politically progressive CIO officials, who 
had worked energetically and dedicatedly in the 1930's, have grown 
smug and submissive since merging with the AFL in 1955; the heads 
of the craft unions, now again dominating organized labor, are even 
more bureaucratic and conservative than they were a generation ago. 
Men like Bradley and Hoffa and Hutcheson have been, and are, mis- 
leaders. Not even Walter Reuther, the most sophisticated labor leader 
in AFL-CIO, has the will and the vision to enhance labor’s place in 
American society. This grievous problem of “pie-card” and myopic 


leadership must concern all serious students of organized labor, yet 
Pelling hardly touches on it. 
New York, N. Y. Cuartes A. MapIson 


Land, Wood and Water. By Robert S. Kerr. Edited by Malvina 
Stephenson and Tris Coffin, with an introduction by Lyndon B. 
Johnson. (New York: Fleet Publishing Corporation, 1960. Pp. 
380. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $4.95. ) 

When Senator Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma was a boy, his pioneer 
father often remarked to him, “Where a man would make a home, 
he must have three things: land, wood and water.” As he grew to 
manhood on the frontier, ever aware of nature’s wonders and de- 
veloping through his own experience a deep interest in conservation 
practices, he soon came to realize land, wood, and water are indeed 
the basis of all prosperity and essentials to a high standard of living. 
He made his father’s rhythmic phrase his campaign slogan when he 
ran successfully for the United States Senate in 1948. He made it 
the slogan of his drive for comprehensive development of the nation’s 
river basins. And happily he has made Land, Wood and Water the 
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title of a new book, expressing his deeply-felt views on conservation, 
and thereby emphasizing one of our greatest domestic challenges. 

Land, Wood and Water opens with the drama of creation—the 
birth of a universe and its earliest civilizations. The unfolding story 
moves on through history, as Senator Kerr, with a sense of urgency 
and dedication, points up the necessity for better management of our 
diminishing water supply, for soil and timber conservation. He gained 
firsthand knowledge in these fields as chairman of the Select Senate 
Committee on National Water Resources, as a rancher, as an oil com- 
pany executive, and as governor of his state. 

Many of the conservation practices he so enthusiastically advocates 
have been tested successfully on his own beloved Poteau Ranch. 
He tells with pride of the “Kerr Plan” to create a co-ordinated com- 
mittee of federal agencies and the states to study and make recom- 
mendations for full conservation and utilization of water resources on 
a comprehensive river basin-wide plan. The plan resulted in establish- 
ment of the Arkansas-White and Red River Inter-Agency Committee, 
which produced a thousand-page report and blueprint for conserva- 
tion and water development after a five-year study. 

It seems to this reviewer that the basic premise of Senator Kerr's 
plan—to provide an interagency group or committee or commission 
to co-ordinate the work of federal and state agencies—is good. The 
Kerr plan provides that the states will have the final say in proposed 
developments, and federal agencies are now recognizing the role the 
states should play in providing leadership. 

Senator Kerr’s book is a valuable contribution to public awareness 
of the tremendous importance of sound conservation policies, whether 
or not the reader agrees with every one of the ideas he advances. 

Executive Mansion Price DANIFL 

Austin, Texas 


Folksingers and Folksongs in America: A Handbook of Biography, 
Bibliography, and Discography. By Ray M. Lawless. ( New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1960. Pp. xviii, 662, Illustrations, index. 
$10.00.) 

This work is divided into three sections or books, each containing 
several chapters. Book One presents short biographies of 225 singers 
of ballads and folksongs. Book Two contains an annotated listing of 
printed collections, a discussion of archives and archival materials, 
and a supplemental listing of “background books.” Book Three offers a 
check list of 844 folksong titles selected from some forty published 
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collections, a list of long-playing records by individual singers, and a 
similar list of recordings by ensembles. 

There is, in addition, a Prologue of two chapters, two interludes 
of one chapter each, and three indexes. In the Prologue, the author, 
who is chairman of the English Department at Kansas City Junior 
College, considers definitions of the terms folksong and folksinger 
as well as other matters, and offers a short summary of the impact 
of folk music upon the fine arts in America. This last topic is illustrated 
by a number of plates containing, in particular, reproductions of 
paintings by Thomas Hart Benton, Steuben glass designs, and decora- 
tions from the White House piano, all of these on American folk 
themes. Interlude I is devoted to folk music instruments, Interlude 
II to folklore societies and folk festivals. Three indexes close the 
work: an index of names and subjects, a title index of publications and 
songs, and an index of long-playing records. 

The work is well-arranged and indexed, and wanted information 
is easily located. The short biographies of folksingers are presented 
in alphabetical order. Published collections are, in general, listed 
alphabetically by tithe. Collections may be located by author through 
the index of names and subjects. 

In his first chapter, “Some Problems and Definitions,” Lawless indi- 
cates an awareness of the restricted meaning given by folklore scholars 
to the terms folksong and folksinger. However, he prefers to be all- 
inclusive and catholic in his tastes. He thus states in his Preface, 
“The word ‘folksingers’ in the title is used in its broadest sense—mean- 
ing anyone who sings folksongs as a regular practice, either for 
pleasure or profit.” Few of the “folksingers” whose biographies are 
presented have roots of any depth among the rural folk of America; 
they are mostly “city billies.” Many of the folksongs listed or found 
in the collections and records listed are acculturated, have been 
arranged, or have in other ways strayed from the reasonably pure, 
rural, oral tradition. 

Lawless generally eschews adverse criticism, although he com- 
ments (p. 280) that Schinhan’s “20-page introduction” to the fourth 
volume of The Music of the Ballads: The Frank C. Brown Collection 
of North Carolina Folklore, “is somewhat technical for the general 
reader but perhaps not to the trained musician.” On others he at times 
bestows rather uncritical praise. He writes, for example (p. 416), of 
Sharp’s English Folk Song: Some Conclusions that “his conclusions for 
the most part have been verified by time.” Although Sharp contributed 
to the theories of the origins of folksong, his conclusions concerning 
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poetic and musical folk style are basically descriptive and not too 
clear-cut. Folklore and musicological scholarship has advanced far 
since 1907, undercutting many of Sharp’s assumptions and therefore 
his conclusions. 

Lawless’ annotations of collections, his outlines of the historical 
development of folklore study in the United States and Canada offer 
much information and are easily found and assimilated. However, 
they do not possess (and it is only fair to indicate that Lawless did 
not intend them to possess) the scholarly, theoretical, or critical sub- 
stance of those found, for example, in D. K. Wilgus’ recently pub- 
lished Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship Since 1898. Lawless 
seems to depend rather heavily on secondary sources, He has examined 
“somewhat fewer than half of the seven hundred records listed” in 
the book, the remaining information being secured from catalogues. 
The biographies of the “folksingers” contain information furnished 
by the singers themselves upon a form sent to them for this purpose. 
The evaluation made of the singers is therefore substantially their 
own. When the form was not returned, Lawless has apparently, as 
in the biography of Ellen Stekert, secured his information from the 
jackets of record issues. 

Many errors in detail are found in the book. The listing of songs 
(p. 570) in Pete Seeger’s American Industrial Ballads omits the song 
title, “Cotton Mill Colic” (Side II, Band 1). In Songs of French 
Canada the songs performed (p. 621) are listed in a somewhat differ- 
ent order than they are found on the record and “Chanson de 
Mensonges” is listed as “Chanson Mensonge.” Barry's co-author (p. 
277) in British Ballads from Maine is Eckstorm, not Eckstrom. Flan- 
ders’ A Garland of Green Mountain Song was published (p. 282) in 
Northfield, Vermont, not in Boston. The first Folklore Institute of 
America was held at Indiana University in 1942, not 1954 (p. 409). 

Folksingers and Folksongs in America contains much information 
intrinsically of interest to the historian, the sociologist, or the folk- 
lorist, as well as to the journalist, the “professional folksinger,” and 
the casual reader with an interest in folksong. But the lack of sound 
critical evaluation of the materials listed would seem to diminish 
the value of the work in direct proportion to the seriousness of the 
intent of the reader. And the book may, unfortunately, give the un- 


informed reader many serious misapprehensions concerning genuine 
folksinging and folksong in America unless the author’s Preface and 
opening chapter are carefully studied. 

Indiana University Georce List 
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Fortune's Merry Wheel: The Lottery in America. By John Samuel 
Ezell. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 331. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.75. ) 

This book endeavors to describe the role of the lottery in American 
history. Americans did not invent this game of chance. The colonists 
brought the lottery with them, possessing apparently the desire to 
get something for nothing, which appears to be a trait common to 
mankind, The earliest written records tell of games of chance, and 
the lottery has been one of the most common. Relatively few people 
are aware that the lottery was used to supply sustenance to the early 
inhabitants at Jamestown. Professor Ezell, with extensive research 
and painstaking effort, records the part lotteries have played in Ameri- 
can life from Jamestown to the present. 

People usually attempt to solve their problems in terms of past 
experience, and so the lottery was employed in colonial America to 
solve economic problems, just as it was used for similar problems 
in England. Lotteries made an important contribution to colonial 
finances by furnishing funds for projects too costly for the local gov- 
ernments or too large for individuals to handle unaided. Ezell found 
that of the 171 authorized lotteries of the colonial period, “fifty-eight 
were for internal improvements, thirty-nine for cities and counties, 
twenty-seven -for churches, nineteen for relief of individuals, thirteen 
for schools, ten for use of colonial governments, and five for in- 
dustries.” New England granted four fifths of the lottery licenses of 
the colonial period. During the Revolution lotteries were used for 
both military and civilian purposes. No fewer than a hundred lotteries 
were initiated the first thirteen years of independence, and New 
England furnished two thirds of them. The earliest lotteries reflected 
frontier conditions and included such things as merchandising schemes 
to dispose of property when ordinary mediums of exchange were 
scarce. When communities became better organized, so did the lot- 
teries, and abuses soon began to appear. 

The Quakers were the only organized religious group that never 
endorsed lotteries. After 1825 other religious leaders began to oppose 
lotteries. These leaders gathered strength, and by 1890, lotteries were 
opposed by a majority of the church people and by many politicians. 
The fight against the lottery on moral and economic grounds had 
written prohibitions into thirty-five state constitutions and had put 
over strong federal and state statutes against such schemes, by 1895. 
Thus the legal lottery was gone from the United States, but not for- 
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ever, for the past decade has witnessed an effort to revive legal lot- 
teries. 

This volume represents excellent scholarship and the Harvard Press 
has maintained its standards of craftsmanship. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute G. W. McGinty 


American Christianity: An Historical Interpretation with Representa- 
tive Documents. Volume I, 1607-1820. By H. Shelton Smith, Robert 
T. Handy, Lefferts A. Loetscher. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1960. Pp. xv, 615, Illustrations, index. $10.00. ) 

In the preface of this book the authors (and editors) point out 
its twofold aim—to interpret the major movements in American 
Christianity and to correlate primary documents with the interpreta- 
tion. About one third of the book is devoted to interpreta- 
tion and the remainder to documents. The book is divided into three 
chronological periods (1607-1690, 1690-1765, 1765-1820), and these 
are subdivided into eleven chapters which contain ninety-nine docu- 
ments. Each period division has an introduction, each chapter has a 
briefer introduction, and each document is prefaced by an explanation 
of its background and relevance. By this method the book, instead of 
being a miscellany of collected documents, becomes a highly co- 
ordinated and usable product written and compiled by three leading 
scholars of religion in America. Despite the multiplicity of authorship, 


the volume is distinguished for its unity, level quality of analysis, and 


evenness of style. The four hundred pages devoted to documents con- 
tain items ranging in length from a half page to twelve pages. Some 
are quite rare while others are easily accessible, but no less important 
in illustrating the text. Subjects chosen at random are Cambridge 
Platform, trial of Margaret Brewster, Half-Way Covenant, Samuel 
Davies, Franklin’s Creed, Jefferson on religious freedom, Hanover 
Presbytery, American Bible Society, and Shakers. 

Before 1690 the churches in the American colonies could be classi- 
fied in three categories—those having “churchly” traditions like the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican, those of the middle way like the 
Congregationalist, and those of the left wing comprising churches that 
appeared among the lower classes in settled American localities. As 
the economic fortunes of the last type began to improve, these 
churches moved in the direction of a more “churchly” status. In 
America the authoritarian tvpe of church soon faced a rising indi- 
vidualistic society which lacked the traditions of Europe. This con- 
dition is clearly evident in the difficulties which the Anglican Church 
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encountered. One of the basic forces that led the settlers to the New 
England colonies was the desire for a place where there could be 
greater freedom from formalism. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, leaders, arising from the Anabaptists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
began a forceful and successful opposition to established churches 
and religious uniformity. 

Between 1690 and 1765 a tremendous increase in the population, 
which now included new racial and national groups, stimulated the 
westward movement and contributed to the development of an 
American attitude. The Great Awakening brought religious revivalism 
to America and resulted in doctrinal changes of profound significance. 
The established churches had failed to reach the great majority of 
the people. The time was ripe for the preaching of Gilbert Tennent, 
George Whitefield, and others who emphasized the importance of the 
individual, thereby raising the common man beyond the control 
of the ministers and church governing bodies. Soon a liberalizing trend, 
usually denominated as Arminianism but more precisely called by the 
authors “the colonial expression of the European theology of the 
Enlightenment,” broke through the Calvinistic wall and led to wide 
divergence from old-fashioned orthodoxy. 

Between 1765 and 1820 changes in American society turned thirteen 
suspicious colonies into a united nation which directed much of its 
energy to an extension of liberty—both political and religious. Near 
the end of the eighteenth century a second awakening in the sea- 
board states spread in the form of the Great Revival to the Western 
states. There the camp meeting brought thousands to an exaggerated 
state of religious emotionalism. By the close of the third period the 
original religion of the colonies had been generally replaced by a 
variety of religions characterized by an American philosophy. 

This is the best-organized book of interpretation and documents 
this reviewer has ever read. The breadth of research is evident in 
the extensive supplementary reading list at the end of each of the 
eleven chapters. The authors have achieved an excellence in synthesis 
and brevity. They have clearly presented the philosophy and theology 
which distinguished each period and permitted the several variations. 

Agnes Scott College and Emory University Wa ter B. Posey 


The Burden of Southern History. By C. Vann Woodward. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 205. Index. 
$3.50. ) 

What makes the South Southern? Professor C. Vann Woodward asks 
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this in his new book, The Burden of Southern History. The quest for a 
Southern identity has been a basic theme in his writings for many 
years, and now, in eight provocative essays, he summarizes his think- 
ing on this disputed question. Surely, Professor Woodward argues, 
what makes the South distinctive are not “those old monuments of 
regional distinctiveness”—“the one-horse farmer, one-crop agriculture, 
one-party politics, the sharecropper, the poll tax, the white primary, 
the Jim Crow car, the lynching bee.” If the Southerner is going to 
depend upon these myths, peculiar institutions, and familiar regional 
vices to give him an identity, he may soon “come to feel as uprooted 
as the immigrant.” The true basis for Southernism instead, Professor 
Woodward believes, the one thing “about the South that is immune 
from the disintegrating effect of nationalism and the pressure for 
conformity,” is “the collective experience of the Southern people”— 
i.e., its history. 

The essays in The Burden of Southern History analyze the distinc- 
tive nature of that historical experience. First of all, there was the 
alienation between North and South that led to the tragic separation 
of the Civil] War years. In “John Brown’s Private War” Professor 
Woodward perceptively shows how sectional reactions to the mad 
raid on Harpers Ferry revealed the growing peculiarity of the South. 
During the war years, as he demonstrates in “Equality: The Deferred 
Commitment,” the North moved forward, gradually and almost acci- 
dentally, from a crusade to preserve the Union to a moral commit- 
ment to racial equality, leaving the South further estranged and 
isolated. 

The postwar years saw the further isolation and embitterment of 
the defeated South. In “The Political Legacy of Reconstruction” Mr. 
Woodward shows that Negro suffrage, though it “came in belatedly, 
surreptitiously” and was “almost disingenuously advanced by its pro- 
ponents, grudgingly accepted by a North that moved under duress,” 
separated the white South from the main course of American history. 
With even more originality Mr. Woodward argues in “The Populist 
Heritage and the Intellectual” that the South “thirty years after seces- 
sion and Civil War . . . suffered a second alienation from the dominant 
national spirit” in the defeat of the hopeful and progressive Populist 
movement. 


The result of these catastrophic experiences is to give a unique 
quality to Southern thought and life. “The inescapable facts of history,” 
Professor Woodward points out in “The Irony of Southern History,” 
“were that the South had repeatedly met with frustration and failure. 
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. . . the South had undergone an experience that it could share with 
no other part of America—though it is shared by nearly all the peoples 
of Europe and Asia—the experience of military defeat, occupation, 
and reconstruction.” This experience, Mr. Woodward hints, may be 
particularly valuable for our nation in its present time of trial. 

But this value can be realized only if the record of Southern his- 
tory is set straight. A principal theme of The Burden of Southern 
History is its eloquent appeal to the intellectuals of the South, par- 
ticularly to its writers and historians, to avoid romanticism and ex- 
travagance about their past. Professor Woodward recognizes that 
some of the most astute analyses of the Southern mind have been 
given by literary figures—by Henry Adams in Democracy, by Henry 
James in The Bostonians, by Herman Melville in Clarel—all of whom 
recognized the Southerner as . 


Their countryman, though of a zone 
Varied in nature from their own: 
A countryman—but how estranged! 


He finds hopeful the fact that recent writers of Southern fiction, such 
as Katherine Anne Porter, William Faulkner, and Robert Penn Warren 
have abandoned the swords-and-roses approach to their section for the 
realization that the Southerner is not “an individual alone with his 
conscience or his God, . . . but . . . an inextricable part of a living 
history and community, attached and determined in a thousand ways.” 

It is the duty of the historian, Mr. Woodward feels, to be similarly 
perceptive about his region’s past. The Southern historian has “a 
special obligation of sobriety and fidelity to the record.” He must 
possess “an unusual combination of detachment and sympathy,” and 
he must “have purged [his mind] of rancor and awakened out of a 
narrow parochialism,” in order to serve both the South and the nation. 
The description precisely fits Mr. Woodward himself, and it is hoped 
that his example, as well as his thoughtful writings, will continue to 
inspire other historians of his section. 

Princeton University Daviy DoNnaLp 


The Southerner As American. Edited by Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 
216. $5.00.) 

The renewed search for regional identity among historians and 
other writers of the South owes much to the essays of the nine 

Southerners who joined in this collaborative enterprise. No synthesis 
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of common views would do justice to the rich variety of individual 
contributions. Charles Sellers frankly admits in his introduction to 
the book that “all of us do not agree with everything that is said in 
all the essays.” They do profess agreement, however, that the Ameri- 
canism of the Southerner and his region is a neglected theme of 
Southern history. And they may be assumed to agree—though with 
reservations in some cases—that Professor Ulrich B. Phillips’ “Central 
Theme” of white supremacy is an inadequate definition of South- 
ernism. Their purpose is to find a more satisfactory definition, 

One answer, concurred in by all contributors, is to elect the Negro 
a Southerner. Two of the essayistsyare, in fact, Negroes, and their 
views are in no significant way distinguishable from those of their 
collaborators. Since, according to Professor Phillips, the whole aim 
and purpose of organizing the Southern club in the first place was 
to keep the Negro out, George Tindall suggests that “to recognize 
the Negro as a Southerner is perhaps to deliver the coup de grace 
to the Phillips thesis.” The nine Southerners are agreed upon abandon- 
ing racial proscription as a test of Southern identity, but they are 
not agreed on what is to take the place of the abandoned test. Nor 
would all of them even agree that there is left a viable tradition distinct 
from Americanism that is worth preserving. 

Two contributors at least—and perhaps a few others with reserva- 
tions—would say, in effect, “Ain’t nobody down here but us Americans, 
Boss.” To Thomas P. Govan, Southerners after Appomattox were 
merely “Americans below the Potomac,” and even the Civil War and 
Reconstruction gave them no “feeling of unity among themselves 
and of differences from the rest of the nation.” To Grady McWhiney, 
“Southerners were thoroughly Americanized” by the end of Recon- 
struction and indistinguishable from Yankees in their preoccupation 
with material gain. On the other hand, a genial essay by L. D. Red- 
dick suggests that even today their common regional heritage gives 
Negro and white Southerners more in common with each other than 
either has with other Americans. In the introduction, Sellers raises 
the question of “succumbing to an undifferentiated Americanism,” 
and suggests that Southerners might “recover the viable in their tradi- 
tion” by rediscovering “the tragic dimension of their history.” He 
does not elaborate, though his admirable essay on the travail of the 
Southern conscience over slavery movingly illustrates the tragic theme. | 
Tindall firmly maintains that the Southern heritage “involved infinitely 
more than a system of segregation and proscription,” but admits that 
“the reality of Southernism—like so many important aspects of ex- 
perience—defies precise definition or objective analysis.” 
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The most explicit definition of the residue of enduring and viable 
Southernism is attempted by C. Hugh Holman, and he arrives at it 
not by identity, but by contrast, with Americanism. His analysis is 
not “objective” in the historian’s sense, at all, for he relies heavily on 
the imaginative formulations of the Southern experience by writers, 
all the way back to Poe and Simms. More especially he finds what he 
is looking for “in the acknowledgment of guilt, in the pervasive sense 
of evil, in the darkness, the terror, and the despair of twentieth cen- 
tury southern writing.” In that corpus of testimony he believes Ameri- 
cans may find “an effective catharsis for their fear and pity,” and the 
South may read “the lesson of its history and the drama of its suffer- 
ing.” 

Johns Hopkins University /C. Vann Woopwarp 


Origin of the American Revolution, 1759-1766. Bernhard Knollenberg. 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. viii, 486, Appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $8.50.) 

The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution. By Carl 
Ubbelohde. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. 
ix, 242. Bibliography, index. $6.00. ) 

The low state of reviewing, whether in learned or in literary circles, 
arouses frequent and sadly justified complaint. What is to be done 
about it-has so far failed of answer. To require every reviewer in 
preparation for his immediate task to study a relevant source would 
no doubt decimate the ranks; it might improve not only the reviewing 
but even the writing of books. To review two or more books, related 
but not necessarily identical in theme, might have the same effect; 
especially as in the present instance, where one book analyses the 
general background and the other a particular factor. 

A revolution, says Mr. Ubbelohde, “is not easily dissected, for the 
revolution must be separated from the image it has engendered.” 
But, he goes on, even when one has studied and related all the facts, 
he may discover that men “fought as much for images as realities.” 
Though we may without quibbling insist that images are realities, his 
insight is salutary. Mr. Knollenberg has studied and in some degree 
related enough facts for a longer book than he has written, only 
about half of which is text, the remainder being appendixes (29 pp.), 
“backnotes” (114 pp.), bibliography (56 pp.), and index (34 pp.). 
At that the 242 closely printed, narrow-margined pages give the 
reader a rough time, the more that they often are nothing so much 
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as tissues of quotations which continually send him hurdling back 
to the notes to discover materials better incorporated in the text— 
or even omitted entirely. Because the author has forgotten his readers, 
they will more quickly forget him. 

By contrast Ubbelohde’s book, attractively composed, slighter in 
size, narrower in concern, informs the reader easily; and although 
the author has concentrated on one “origin” of the Revolution, he has 
projected it into the whole revolutionary milieu. Hereon the reviewer 
may remark that it is unusual for a reviewer to place higher value 
on a subject than the author, but the reviewer is prepared, in terms 
of sources that Ubbelohde had no occasion to use, chiefly agent James 
Abercromby’s analysis of colonial government, to deny his assertion 
that the vice-admiralty courts were a “minor cause” of the Revolution. 
We cannot, to extend the author’s own antithesis, separate the reality 
of the courts from their image, especially when the image embraces 
what those courts represented. Far from being inferior to the Stamp 
Act and the Townshend Acts, they were at least equal. They had a 
longer history; they registered an equal burden; they were more 
pervasive in their effects. Happily one may disagree without rancor, 
for indeed the “causes” of the Revolution match its historians in num- 
ber, and if one searches the latter from Bancroft to Knollenberg he 
will find such differences as send him again and again to the sources. 

The chronological limits of Knollenberg’s book indicate his thesis, 
the more that his epilogue, 1766-1775, assumes that the events of 
these years, including Lexington, flowed naturally, even inevitably, 
out of those which had gone before. He has sought to discover why 
the colonies were on the point of rebellion in 1765-1766, and he has 
found his answer—the disallowance of a Virginia act in 1759, the 
writs of assistance, and an order in council forbidding royal governors 
to issue commissions not revocable at the pleasure of the king in 
1761, the rigid enforcement in 1763 and after of acts restricting 
colonial trade, the passage of the American act in 1764, Archbishop 
Secker’s activities, Amherst’s blunders, and, finally, the prospect of 
new internal taxes. In his stress on the provocative measures, 1759- 
1765, Knollenberg diverges from the view summed up by Andrews, 
that one may see the shape of coming events a full half century be- 
fore the Revolution, a view propounded in various generations by 
John Adams, Mellen Chamberlain, and Samuel Morison. Although 
he devotes twenty-one chapters to amplifying his thesis, he has not 
eroded the older view. He has mistaken the symptoms for the disease. 
The disease, diagnosed a decade before 1759, was simply the practice 
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of continuing to govern mature communities by the same instruments 
and policies, all patchwork, often ad hoc, that had been hastily im- 
provised for infant plantations. Knollenberg’s own text bears this out. 

Ubbelohde has attempted much less than Knollenberg; he has 
accomplished more. He has welded a variety of manuscript sources, 
often fragmentary, newspapers, and printed records and correspond- 
ence into a straightforward story of the last years of the vice-admiralty 
courts. In the process half-truths and lies, both long-accepted, have 
walked the plank, and the courts stand in their proper perspective 
as a “cause” of the Revolution. This has meant the relation of their 
role to other factors, a description of their actual working, and some 
attention to colonial policy. Such a work, as well as that of Knollen- 
berg, is essential to an understanding of why “our forefathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation.” 

University of Missouri Cuares F, MuLietr 


Seedtime on the Cumberland. By Harriette Simpson Amow. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 449. Illustrations, 
maps, index. $7.50.) 

The author of Seedtime on the Cumberland, Harriette Simpson 
Arnow, an established writer of regional fiction in such works as 
Mountain Path (1936), Hunter's Horn (1949), and The Dollmaker 
(1954), has produced a unique book about pioneer life before 1803 
in the Cumberland River Valley of Tennessee and Kentucky. Mrs. 
Armow states that her book is “not a history, nor is it concerned 
with the lives of famous men and women, nor does it pretend to be 
an exhaustive study of the pioneer. I have tried to re-create a few 
of the more important aspects of pioneer life as it was lived on the 
Cumberland.” 

Mrs. Arnow’s book is not a history in the commonly accepted sense, 
but rather it is a rich, colorful mosaic of the daily life of the pioneer, 
a carefully documented source book of great detail. The professional 
historian will need to keep in mind the voluntary limits within which 
the author has chosen to work. One need not look here for institutional, 
civil, or political history, nor for the lives of famous men except as they 
fit into the total picture. 

The author has had access to a rich and unexploited mass of original 
materials in the William Clements Library and elsewhere. She has 
made particular use of the famous Lyman C. Draper collection of 
manuscripts, and in addition to using conventional sources, Mrs. 
Arnow has ferreted out a vast amount of social history from the public 
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records of eight counties in Tennessee and Kentucky. The wills and 
inventories of the pioneers reflect their way of life in showing the type 
of clothing worn, household furnishings owned, tools used in farming, 
etc. The author combines the discipline of research with the creative 
imagination of a distinguished novelist, and includes such details as a 
conscientious novelist would use to attain realism. She has lifted from 
sources incidents of pioneer life, and they are as full of vividness as 
fiction. One learns, for example, how “that delicacy of all delicacies— 
buffalo tongue” was cooked, how bearskin coats, soap, and other 
household necessities were made, as well as how a scalped head was 
treated. It makes for stimulating and informative reading. 

All this detail Mrs. Arnow handles in a masterly way. In the course 
of her exhaustive effort she has necessarily made use of the lives of 
such well-known pioneers as Robertson, Sevier, Shelby, Boone, and 
Donelson. But, mainly it is with the lives of innumerable other minor 
persons that she is concerned, individuals whose detailed toils and 
dangers made the warp and woof of everyday life. 

She has given new and sometimes startling insight into some of the 
leading personalities on the Cumberland. She freely expresses her 
own opinion of Daniel Boone, who “talked his way into immortality”; 
of Daniel Smith, who “could do anything the occasion demanded”; 
of James Robertson, “possibly the most typical of the farmer borderer 
unpaid soldier who settled the west. No politician, and not given to 
schemes of increasing his fortune at the expense of his neighbors, he, 
like Sevier, never belonged to the crowd who got the richest plums 
of land and political appointments.” John Donelson, she found “inept 
and unseasoned,” and of the famous flotilla he headed in 1779, she 
says, “adventurous as it was and colorful, [it] carried only a few of 
the men who actually did the hard and ugly work of making Middle 
Tennessee. It was the few coming overland who built stations, fought 
Indians and made the world if not safe at least possible for the 
Donelsons, Polks, and others including Andrew Jackson who never 
fought an Indian until 1813 after he became a general.” Interesting 
and suggestive though they are, such comments are not wholly de- 
fensible in the cold light of history, and one may sometimes question 
Mrs. Armow’s interpretations. 


This is the author’s first and only excursion into history and what 
she has accomplished is almost incredible and highly commendable. 
An unfamiliarity with standard bibliographical practices encumbers 
the footnotes with excessive citations and acknowledgements which 
might be better placed elsewhere. 
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Anyone, historian and layman, who has a strong interest in pioneer 
life as it was lived in the early West will enjoy Seedtime on the Cum- 
berland. The book cannot be adequately appreciated by a reader 
who comes to it without a considerable familiarity with the historical 
framework of the period and the region. For a reader having this, how- 
ever, the great mass of detail gives flesh and blood to the bone. 

Lawson McGee Library POLLYANNA CREEKMORE 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Charles Sumner and the Coming of the Civil War. By David Donald. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. xxii, 392, xxiv, Illustra- 
tions, index. $6.75. ) 

In Boston, men said, “Charles Summer’s friends are like other men’s 
brothers.” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow delighted in Sumner’s “very 
lovely character” and his “most keen enjoyment of life; simple, ener- 
getic, hearty, good.” “I love thee better than thou ever lovedst me,” 
wrote Samuel Gridley Howe to the young lawyer, “—better even I 
believe than any of the numerous friends who spring up around thee 
wherever thou plantest thy foot.” “You occupy a large corner of Mrs. 
Sydney’s heart,” said the English clergyman Sydney Smith, who found 
the Bostonian “remarkably agreeable” and “modest” and sent him 
with a glowing letter to the Lord Advocate Sir John A, Murray. “I 
like you very much,” exclaimed British Justice John Vaughan; “indeed, 
if a judge may say so, I have an affection for you, by G—d.” “When- 
ever you have no other engagement, . . . jump into the omnibus, 
and come out.” This was the standing invitation of the genial Harvard 
Latinist, Cornelius Felton. As popular as he was respected, Charles 
Sumner down to the mid-1840’s enjoyed an unusual reputation as an 
ideal companion and devoted friend in whom courtesy, warmth, and 
tenderness but not humor seemed to be outstanding characteristics. 

And yet Sumner was the person whose attitude and language the 
same Felton could not endure in 1850, for he was guilty of words 
which “gentlemen should not address to housebreakers and _pick- 
pockets.” Two years before, Longfellow’s father-in-law—Nathan Apple- 
ton—decided that Sumner was malignant and a liar. “You appear in 
the eyes of your friends as a demagogue,” wrote Samuel Lawrence, 
who had helped finance Sumner’s trip to Europe. “I can contemplate 
you,” Lawrence went on, “only in the character of a Defamer of those 
you profess to love, and an enemy to the permanency of this Union.” 
Also in 1848, William Schouler (father of James) publicly charged 
Sumner with “cant,” with “inordinate vanity,” with “puerile self- 
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consequence,” and with “personal malignity.” Friendships were shat- 
tered. Doors were barred, “It almost seems,” said Felton with bitter- 
ness, “as if the love of man meant [to Sumner} the hatred of men.” 
What had happened? Why, long before “Bleeding Kansas” and 

“Bleeding Sumner” aroused emotions throughout South and North, 
did many neighbors and comrades deplore the conduct and language 
of their old associate? David Donald is primarily interested neither in 
arraigning nor in defending Sumner but in understanding the man. 
His antecedents, childhood, education, professional attitudes, his 
Boston-Cambridge environment, and his striking social triumphs in 
England enter into the assessment. Then came unhappiness, “self- 
pity,” loneliness, financial worries as his law business fell off, and 
what appeared to be a fatal illness in 1844, Donald takes into con- 
sideration the influence of Sumner’s father, of Justice Joseph Story 
and William Ellery Channing, of “Chev” Howe and John Quincy 
Adams. The author discusses Sumner’s curious attitude toward women. 
He mentions minority estimates of Summer in the early period— 
Fanny Appleton’s for instance and Laura Bridgman’s, Thomas Car- 
lyle’s, and Ralph Waldo Emerson’s. The author does not overlook 
the insights of a young matron named Julia Ward Howe, who under- 
stood some things and sang to her babies: 

Rero, rero, riddety rad; 

This morning my baby caught sight of her Dad. 

Quoth she, “Oh Daddy, where have you been?” 

“With Mann and Sumner, a-putting down sin!” 


Donald is by no means dogmatic as to the total explanation. How- 
ever, in the reviewer's opinion, the following sentences are illuminating 
and probably basic: 


A whole series of personal disasters and professional failures 
during the early 1840's had turned Sumner against the Boston 
society he once so admired. His inner state of mind was re- 
flected in the rhetoric of his orations, in the frequent images 
of destruction and mutilation which recurred in his speeches. 
His references to ‘nations, now prostrate on the earth with 
bloody streams running from their sides,’ to ‘Blood! Blood! . . . 
on the hands of the representative from Boston,’ to the ‘blood 
which spurts from the lacerated flesh of the slave,’ are ample, 
if unintentional, evidence of the deep anger that drove him 
on. It was not chance that singled out Robert C. Winthrop 
as the first object of Sumner’s attack; perhaps his real offense 
lay less in his vote on the Mexican War than in the mere fact 
that he was a Winthrop. 


The remainder of the volume is on a par with the fine quality of 
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the sections cited and quoted. The new Massachusetts senator's cau- 
tion in the first stages of his congressional career is suitably em- 
phasized. If not much is added to the story of the Brooks attack, 
commendable vividness and accuracy mark Donald’s account. There 
are exhaustive and even brilliant passages on Sumner’s health and 
regimen from 1856 to 1861, when the book ends. Judicious use of color 
vies with restraint on page after page. Here one sees the intelligence 
of a master craftsman, as previously demonstrated in Lincoln's Hern- 
don. This reviewer has never read biography or history with fewer 
flaws. As a Stephen A. Douglas admirer, he thought he discerned an 
anti-Douglas bias; this impression, however, may be nothing more 
than a projection of his own pro-Douglas views. Let the reader be 
assured that Donald’s Sumner is a major work, produced by achieving 
that rarest of nonfiction combinations—thorough searching and artistic 
skill, 


University of Kentucky Ho_MAN HAMILTON 


Stephen A. Douglas: Defender of the Union. By Gerald M. Capers. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. x, 239. Biblio- 
graphical essay, index. $3.50. ) 

It is the contention of Professor Capers that no major American 
figure has been as unfairly treated by historians as Stephen A. Douglas. 
The statement is open to challenge, and, indeed, some would say that 
Douglas has been handled too gently in many books. But the fact 
that Capers feels as he does reveals a central theme in the Douglas 
story—the Little Giant was in his own day and continues to be a con- 
troversial figure. Probably he will always be so. He is one of those 
individuals—George B. McClellan is another—who for some reason 
incites diversity among historians. With McClellan the explanation 
probably lies in his personality. With Douglas it is probably the 
events of which he was a part, and particularly his role in the scenes 
leading up to the Civil War. Capers admits to a bias of his own, a 
controlled one in favor of Douglas. His volume is another in the 
series of brief biographies appearing in Little, Brown’s Library of 
American Biography under the editorship of Oscar Handlin. It is an 
extremely thoughtful littke book and an excellent factual summary 
of Douglas’ career. 


Necessarily a book of this kind cannot be, and Capers does not 
contend that it is, a work of great original scholarship or a monu- 
mental contribution to historical knowledge. But the author knows the 
basic Douglas sources and secondary materials and the political and 
economic background against which Douglas operated. The merit 
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of a book like this is that it draws together in brief space the salient 
facts in the life of a major figure and illumines these facts with some 
interpretation. 

Capers holds that the Civil War grew out of two basic causes: the 
struggle between the sections for control of the national government 
and the divergence among them on the issue of slavery. Emphatically 
he rejects the notion that the immorality of slavery brought on the 
war, taking vigorous objection in his bibliographical essay to the views 
of Allan Nevins and others whom he labels as “latter-day abolitionists.” 
It is writers of this school, he charges, who have been most unjust 
to Douglas. Because Douglas was a compromiser who tried to pre- 
serve peace by making concessions to the South, and because Douglas 
refused to condemn slavery publicly, he has been made the villain 
of the tragedy that resulted in civil conflict, Probably Douglas has 
been dealt with unfairly in some writings, has been made too much 
the foil to Lincoln. But it is also possible that Douglas was not quite 
the central actor that Capers thinks. Perhaps he was more a victim 
of the tragedy than a man who might have controlled it or changed 
its course. Ambitious and tremendously able, he arrived on the stage 
at the wrong time. He seems never to have understood really what 
the furore over slavery was about or why people insisted on talking 
about it. But regardless of what Douglas was, tragic figure or mis- 
understood great man, the depiction of him by Capers is one that 
deserves consideration by all historians who want to understand why 
the Civil War finally came. 

Louisiana State University T. Harry WiLiiaMs 


The Confederacy. By Charles P. Roland. The Chicago History of 
American Civilization. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. Pp. xvii, 218. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, index, $3.95. ) 

Producing a worthwhile history of the Confederacy in less than 
sixty thousand words demands real selectivity and compactness, Be- 
ginning with the dramatic South Carolina Convention of 1860 and 
flashing back to explain the salient reasons for secession, the author 
of this volume deftly depicts the rise and fall of the Confederacy. 
The result is a readable summary for laymen and a resumé of basic 
interpretations for the historian. 

Of necessity detail is sacrificed to brevity, and emphasis falls on 
explanations and broad movements. Although Southerners did not 
vote for secession in the Presidential election of 1860, the Republican 
victory catalyzed a wave of emotionalism and nationalism in the 
South. That nationalism which had been simmering for years boiled 
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into the secession of seven states and a remarkable display of unity 
in the formation of the Confederacy. With one eye looking toward 
the border states and the other toward a vision of peaceful disunion, 
the moderate Southern nationalists assumed direction of the gov- 
ernment. After the firing on Fort Sumter, the existence of war, and the 
addition of four more states, a unified South, despite its realized 
deficiencies in manpower and productive potential, moved swiftly 
to place men in the field and supply them for combat. But Southerners, 
never of one mind in peace, returned to accustomed ways as opposi- 
tion to the Confederate administration appeared in Congress, in the 
states, and in newspaper columns, As discontent increased, the issue 
of states’ rights marked fundamental objections to policies of the cen- 
tral government. Yet, Southerners enjoyed moments of glory in vic- 
tories along with the agonies of suffering in defeats, When exaggerated 
ideas about the puissance of King Cotton were exploded by an Eng- 
land that correctly saw Southern independence unnecessary either to 
British security or prosperity, the Confederacy was left to her in- 
adequate resources for industrial warfare. In those last years a be- 
leaguered people gave to their cause as no other people have done 
far theirs and went down in defeat. 

The author presents both the good and the bad, the strength and the 
weaknesses of Confederate leaders and policies. Possessed with many 
attributes of the heroic in character and some elements of genius, 
Davis gave unswerving devotion to the South and secured from her 
people amazing efforts and sacrifices. But he made costly mistakes, 
and although it is “questionable that the Confederacy would have 
triumphed had these errors been avoided; failure to avoid them made 


defeat certain” (p. 91). His most serious mistake was in military affairs, 
a field in which he considered himself a master. This costly mistake 


lay in failure to give the South “a unified command or a national 
strategy worthy of the national army which he fashioned with fore- 
sight and resourcefulness” (p. 91). Although Lee directed his army 
superbly, Roland admits that the great general may not have been 
able to develop a comprehensive military strategy for the Confederacy, 
but feels that Davis should have given him the opportunity by appoint- 
ing him general-in-chief after the battle of Chancellorsville. On the 
other hand, the author praises Secretary of War Seddon’s plan (after 
Chancellorsville) to place Lee on the defensive in the east while a 
part of his army would be rushed to the west, but admits that ob- 
jections by Lee together with a counterproposal which led to Gettys- 
burg caused the rejection of Seddon’s strategy. In cammon with most 
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analysts, Roland assesses the reasons for Confederate defeat. He 
questions claims that the South possessed sufficient resources to with- 
stand a determined opponent and makes some comparisons. Had the 
Union suffered in equal proportion to the Confederacy, she would 
have lost more than 1,000,000 men instead of 360,000; rather than 
12,000 American casualties in the Revolutionary War, there would 
have been 94,000; and more than 6,000,000 Americans, not 300,000, 
would have died’ in World War II, The author concludes that South- 
ern deficiencies and Northern determination to save the Union ac- 
count for the Confederate defeat. 

The value of this work rests in concise presentation rather than in 
new ideas. Other than too brief an account of Southern transportation 
and failure to mention Mallory’s cruisers, the numerous facets of the 
Confederacy are covered. Short sentences, put together with skill, 
produce an interesting narrative. In a few instances, however, brevity 
results in an enumeration of facts. Obviously this study will not re- 
place those of Coulter or Eaton, but it merits high rank in the litera- 
ture of the Confederacy. 

University of Florida RemBert W. Patrick 


Canada and the United States: The Civil War Years. By Robin W. 
Winks. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960, Pp. xviii, 430. 
Index. $6.50. ) 

This is by far the most thorough study of the relations between 
the United States and British North America during the Civil War, 
when these relations were more strained than at any other time since 
the War of 1812. It is a shortened and revised version of a doctoral 
dissertation submitted at the Johns Hopkins University, and is refresh- 
ingly free of the irritating earmarks of the ordinary Ph.D. thesis. It is 
a well-written work of mature scholarship, a remarkable achievement 
for a young man. 

The subject is highly important and complex, for Canada is tied 
to the United States in an American marriage without any possibility 
of an American divorce. Like any self-respecting wife, Canada deeply 
resents being taken for granted or treated with little consideration 
by her partner, a condition that has been all too common in the history 
of these two countries, despite the fact that in the last analysis Canada 
means more to the United States than does any other single country 
in the world. In countless ways, sometimes consciously but more 
often unconsciously, the United States has governed and still governs 
the life of Canada to a degree that exceeds the British attempt to tax 
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the old American colonies, As the United States is Canada’s problem, 
so also is Canada: America’s Problem, to quote the title of a book 
published in 1940 on the theme that Canada was then betraying the 
precious neutrality of the United States. The author’s argument was a 
belated echo of Manifest Destiny, which was really American terri- 
torial imperialism though not so-called because the word “imperialism” 
was not coined until years after the Civil War killed Manifest Destiny 
as a popular movement that would engulf British North America. 

Wink’s exposition is neither pro-North nor pro-South, nor is it pro- 
Canadian. It is rather a detached yet sympathetic explanation of the 
manifold and often exasperating repercussions between an appre- 
hensive British North America and the schizophrenic United States. 
The introductory chapter contains a fine artistic touch which, by con- 
trast, sets forth in bold relief the main burden of the book. It is a short 
account of the visit paid by the young Prince of Wales, later Edward 
VII, to the United States in 1860, when he found on every hand such 
a surprisingly warm welcome that it created the illusion of an un- 
breakable Anglo-American rapprochement. The London Times con- 
cluded that eternal peace would reign between the two powers, but 
only a year later the same organ declared that war between them was 
inevitable. The Civil War had shattered the illusion. 

President Lincoln’s initial subordination of the slavery question to 
the preservation of the Union had a tragic effect on opinion in Britain 
and British North America. It alienated a potentially strong anti- 
slavery sympathy for the North, and it trampled on the principle for 
which Americans had fought and won against Britain and which 
she had since sponsored—the right of national self-determination. 
This twofold reaction administered a shock to the North, whose re- 
sultant anger exploded in the Trent affair and was aggravated by 
Southern military successes until the later stages of the war. To British 
eyes on both sides of the Atlantic, the Confederate cause seemed just 
and bound to triumph. Winks has pretty well disposed of the myth 
that the supposedly large numbers of British North Americans serving 
with the Northern armies proved that British North America pre- 
dominantly favored the North. He shows that the commonly accepted 
figures of such recruits, when traced to their source, “had no basis in 
fact”; he finds that George Brown’s Toronto Globe was the only British 
North American paper that consistently supported the North; and he 
presents strong evidence that the Trent incident hardened the anti- 
North, which he carefully distinguishes from pro-South, attitude in 
the British provinces. 
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On the eve of the war, cries of Manifest Destiny stirred in Canada 
uneasy fears of an American invasion sometime in the near future. 
Seward, then approaching the peak of his political power, was 
notoriously annexationist and hostile to Britain, while James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald, the most forceful journalist in the 
United States, urged the North to let the South go and to take Canada 
instead. These Canadian fears, which reached a climax during the 
crisis over the Trent and then subsided only to rise again as border 
incidents continued and the growing might of the Northern forces 
became apparent, raised awkward questions between Canada and 
Britain, and finally led to the creation of the Dominion. 

On all this and much more, Winks has thrown such revealing light 
that one can overlook his slips, all minor. The most noticeable are his 
repeated references to a “governor general” before that office was 
established by the federation of British North America, an error 
copied from careless Canadian writers, and his persistent use of the 
term “executive council,” which obscures the important fact that this 
body had become a cabinet drawn from and responsible to the legis- 
lature. Because the book is largely based on manuscript materials 
he has wisely refrained from appending an orthodox bibliography, 
which would be more voluminous than valuable, and in its place has 
supplied an excellent sixteen-page note on contemporary sources. 

University of Manitoba A. L. Burt 


A History of Morgan’s Cavalry. By Basil W. Duke. Edited by Ceci! 
Fletcher Holland. Civil War Centennial Series. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press; 1960. Pp. xvii, 595. Portrait, maps, 
index. $7.50. ) 

A Confederate Girl's Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. Edited by 
James I. Robertson, Jr. Civil War Centennial Series. ( Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1960. Pp. xxxvi, 473. Illustrations. 
$7.50. ) 

These two titles readily invite comparison and contrast. Both are 
new editions of well-known and highly regarded sources on Con- 
federate history. Both are being re-published by the Indiana University 
Press as part of their Civil War Centennial Series. Both abound with 
discerning comments on men and events and are written in effective 


prose which in each case has commanded an audience beyond the 
expected specialists. Both books are labors of love by compulsive 
writers, but despite his devotion to Morgan, General Duke was able 
to take a broad though partial view of Morgan’s place in the history 
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of cavalry warfare; while Sarah Morgan Dawson was always per- 
sonal in her approach. 

Duke does more than retell the romantic adventures of Morgan 
and the cavalry—the glamour boys of the sixties. He portrays Morgan 
as a civilian turned general and a soldier with original ideas. This is 
one cavalry general writing a largely biographical study of another 
cavalry general and making appraisal of changing cavalry tactics 
during the Civil War. These included Morgan's use of horsemen for 
mounted infantry and his discarding the cavalry charge. 

For the authors of both titles the Civil War was well named. General 
Duke tells of divided families in his home state of Kentucky, and the 
Confederate girl recounts divisions in her own family, Conflicting 
claims upon the loyalty of Sarah Morgan Dawson wracked her sensi- 
tive spirit but pushed her toward an attempt at objective appraisal of 
the opposing sides. In her family one brother-in-law was a colonel 
im the Union army and one brother was a Unionist who saw no mili- 
tary service, while three brothers served in the Confederate military 
forces, one of them, James Morris Morgan, later the author of Recol- 
lections of a Rebel Reefer. 

The many similarities in the Dawson and Duke books serve to 
sharpen the differences. The fact that General Duke was second in 
command to Morgan and also that the men were brothers-in-law 
seemed somehow merely a means to the end that Duke was a fighting 
Boswell who stuck close to his Johnson in the fray, as Morgan’s de- 
voted cavalry galloped from one fast-moving and bloody encounter 
to another. In contrast, Sarah Morgan was a truly delicate woman 
so much inclined to shrink from conflict that she pointedly avoided 
even competition with her own dear sister. The published Diary 
commences at her home in Baton Rouge on a dull Sunday afternoon, 
March 9, 1862, and ends at New Orleans, June 15, 1865, with the 
words, “Our Confederacy has gone with one crash—the report of the 
pistol fired at Lincoln.” 


The editor has put the Diary into its historical and critical per- 
spective in a brief foreword and has written some thirty-two pages 
of well-considered notes to round out the model editorial performance 
that one might expect from the editor of Civil War History. Morgan's 
Cavalry could have profited from more editorial identifications and 


explanations. In the introduction Holland wrote a convincing appraisal, 
insofar as this could be done in some sixteen pages, and in the wel- 
come index he corrected some of General Duke’s faulty spelling, but 
for some reason he decided that Duke’s book needed only fifteen foot- 
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notes. Since Holland was also the author of the excellent title, Mor- 
gan and His Raiders, much of the needed information was readily 
available to him. 

Librarians and collectors of Civil War materials undoubtedly will 
point the finger of selection at the two volumes under review in 
preference to many others in the present flood of Civil War titles. 

University of Alabama Cuartes GRAYSON SUMMERSELL 


Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. By Martin Hardwick Hall. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 366. Illustrations, maps, 
appendix, bibliography, index. $6.00. ) 

The principal features of the Confederate campaign to win the West 
are fairly well-known; this book will supplement, but not change 
appreciably, the commonly held views. 

As the Confederates themselves concluded—military men, politicians, 
statesmen, and journalists, virtually without dissent-New Mexico 
(together with Arizona) was not worth even a small part of the cost 
of the short-lived invasion. But it was not merely to secure New 
Mexico to the Confederacy for which the campaign had been so hope- 
fully launched. The western ambitions of many Confederate states- 
men have frequently been pointed out. If the secession sentiment, 
present to a surprising degree, in California, Arizona, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, was to be fruitful (especially that in the gold 
fields of California and Nevada), then an attempt had to be made 
at conquest. For despite strong pro-Southern feeling, these territories 
were being held by the Union, although Mr. Hall points out that the 
southern regions of New Mexico and Arizona made an attempt to 
secede two months before Virginia did. In addition there were some, 
in the beginning, who believed that New Mexico itself was worth the 
effort. 

Quite an effort it was, too, for the “West” was such a long, hard 
way from the western settlements of the East. Federal strategists at 
first hoped that volunteer militia could hold the forts, but soon be- 
came convinced of the necessity of regular troops. Both E. R. S. 
Canby and Sibley suffered from inadequate communications with 
higher headquarters, and at times with their own commands. 

Almost the whole of Siblev’s invading force was recruited in Texas; 
the Union defense rested on regulars, a few volunteers from Kansas, 
the proud regiment of volunteers from Colorado, and before it was 
over, the so-called “California Column.” In the early fighting, most of 
the honors went to the Texans, with the battles of Val Verde and 
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of cavalry warfare; while Sarah Morgan Dawson was always per- 
sonal in her approach. 

Duke does more than retell the romantic adventures of Morgan 
and the cavalry—the glamour boys of the sixties. He portrays Morgan 
as a civilian turned general and a soldier with original ideas. This is 
one cavalry general writing a largely biographical study of another 
cavalry general and making appraisal of changing cavalry tactics 
during the Civil War. These included Morgan’s use of horsemen for 
mounted infantry and his discarding the cavalry charge. 

For the authors of both titles the Civil War was well named. General 
Duke tells of divided families in his home state of Kentucky, and the 
Confederate girl recounts divisions in her own family, Conflicting 
claims upon the loyalty of Sarah Morgan Dawson wracked her sensi- 
tive spirit but pushed her toward an attempt at objective appraisal of 
the opposing sides. In her family one brother-in-law was a colonel 
in the Union army and one brother was a Unionist who saw no mili- 
tary service, while three brothers served in the Confederate military 
forces, one of them, James Morris Morgan, later the author of Recol- 
lections of a Rebel Reefer. 

The many similarities in the Dawson and Duke books serve to 
sharpen the differences. The fact that General Duke was second in 
command to Morgan and also that the men were brothers-in-law 
seemed somehow merely a means to the end that Duke was a fighting 
Boswell who stuck close to his Johnson in the fray, as Morgan’s de- 
voted cavalry galloped from one fast-moving and bloody encounter 
to another. In contrast, Sarah Morgan was a truly delicate woman 
so much inclined to shrink from conflict that she pointedly avoided 
even competition with her own dear sister. The published Diary 
commences at her home in Baton Rouge on a dull Sunday afternoon, 
March 9, 1862, and ends at New Orleans, June 15, 1865, with the 
words, “Our Confederacy has gone with one crash—the report of the 
pistol fired at Lincoln.” 

The editor has put the Diary into its historical and critical per- 
spective in a brief foreword and has written some thirty-two pages 
of well-considered notes to round out the model editorial performance 
that one might expect from the editor of Civil War History. Morgan’s 
Cavalry could have profited from more editorial identifications and 
explanations. In the introduction Holland wrote a convincing appraisal, 
insofar as this could be done in some sixteen pages, and in the wel- 
come index he corrected some of General Duke’s faulty spelling, but 
for some reason he decided that Duke’s book needed only fifteen foot- 
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notes. Since Holland was also the author of the excellent title, Mor- 
gan and His Raiders, much of the needed information was readily 
available to him.’ 

Librarians and collectors of Civil War materials undoubtedly will 
point the finger of selection at the two volumes under review in 
preference to many others in the present flood of Civil War titles. 

University of Alabama Cuar_es GRAYSON SUMMERSELL 


Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. By Martin Hardwick Hall. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 366. Illustrations, maps, 
appendix, bibliography, index. $6.00. ) 

The principal features of the Confederate campaign to win the West 
are fairly well-known; this book will supplement, but not change 
appreciably, the commonly held views. 

As the Confederates themselves concluded—military men, politicians, 
statesmen, and journalists, virtually without dissent-New Mexico 
(together with Arizona) was not worth even a small part of the cost 
of the short-lived invasion. But it was not merely to secure New 
Mexico to the Confederacy for which the campaign had been so hope- 
fully launched. The western ambitions of many Confederate states- 
men have frequently been pointed out. If the secession sentiment, 
present to a surprising degree, in California, Arizona, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, was to be fruitful (especially that in the gold 
fields of California and Nevada), then an attempt had to be made 
at conquest. For despite strong pro-Southern feeling, these territories 
were being held by the Union, although Mr. Hall points out that the 
southern regions of New Mexico and Arizona made an attempt to 
secede two months before Virginia did. In addition there were some, 
in the beginning, who believed that New Mexico itself was worth the 
effort. 

Quite an effort it was, too, for the “West” was such a long, hard 
way from the western settlements of the East. Federal strategists at 
first hoped that volunteer militia could hold the forts, but soon be- 
came convinced of the necessity of regular troops. Both E. R. S. 
Canby and Sibley suffered from inadequate communications with 
higher headquarters, and at times with their own commands. 

Almost the whole of Sibley’s invading force was recruited in Texas; 
the Union defense rested on regulars, a few volunteers from Kansas, 
the proud regiment of volunteers from Colorado, and before it was 
over, the so-called “California Column.” In the early fighting, most of 
the honors went to the Texans, with the battles of Val Verde and 
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Glorieta Pass the best known, but the field was finally won by the 
Federals. Hall notes that the destruction of the Texan wagon train 
incidental to the clash at Glorieta Pass “was the decisive action of the 
New Mexican campaign.” 

Thus, he points with what is apparently much authority to the 
acuteness of the supply problem. The dust jacket notes that the 
author “toured the area of Sibley’s campaign, following himself every 
foot of the march.” Too few historians take the trouble to get 
acquainted with the geography of their subjects; Hall is to be com- 
mended. This is but one aspect of his thorough research and his 
broad utilization of sources. The careful organization of his presenta- 
tion should also be noted—everything is in its place and there is a 
place for everything. 

If the book has a flaw, it may be this attempt to get everything in, 
which occasionally interrupts the pace of the narrative, although it 
never seems to destroy the perspective. But even the professional 
reader, when a battle is being fought, expects a little of the fever of 
excitement. Hall’s style is even and slightly pedantic. His is a calm, 
detached view, and the reader finds himself carried to and from the 
Union and Confederate lines with a clean objectivity, The book is 
almost as much about Canby and the Federals as it is about Sibley 
and the Rebels, and the title conveys a point of view that is not present 
in the book. Especially to be admired, however, is the author’s care- 
ful relation of the facts which under his skillful handling largely in- 
terpret themselves. He has avoided the pitfall so prevalent today, 
especially among younger historians, of trying to concoct some artful 
“interpretation” where none exists. 

The muster rolls of Sibley’s Brigade were transcribed and printed 
in a hundred-page appendix. Interested readers will be disappointed 
that the names listed thereon were not included in the index. Nor 
do the sources cited seem to be indexed, which may have been con- 
sidered an unnecessary refinement. 

Since this is the third major work on the same subject in the past 
three years, one wonders if it is incumbent upon the reviewer to ap- 
praise it in terms of the other two. All three books are good, all are 
competently and thoroughly researched, all are well written, and all 
are in essential agreement on the major points. One of the other two 
seems to have a broader perspective and the other to be more ex- 
citingly written, but the difference in merit between the books is quite 
minor. This book might be called the “research” account of the Civil 
War in New Mexico. 

Texas Technological College Seymour V. Connor 
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The Wilderness Campaign. By Edward Steere. Civil War Campaigns: 
A Series. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Company, 1960. Pp. 522. 
Maps, appendixes, index. $7.50. ) 

Among the many hundreds of books written about the Civil War 
there have been very few devoted almost exclusively to the study of a 
single battle, excepting of course the battle of Gettysburg. Of these 
few books there have been fewer still which have been undertaken 
with the extreme thoroughness and painstaking care which the author 
has given to the study of the battle of the Wilderness. 

Mr. Steere is extremely well qualified to have written this book, 
having served as chief historian at the Fredericksburg National Mili- 
tary Park, where he began his research. The Wilderness Campaign 
is the result of years of work to discover the precise location and 
movement of each unit, and in placing each unit’s operations on the 
correct piece of ground. The twenty-seven maps compiled by him 
and by Colonel W. S. Nye are excellent; together with the text they 
make the intricacies of this battle quite clear to the reader. 

The two-day battle of the Wilderness, fought on May 5-6, 1864, 
was the first in a long series of battles and engagements which 
began and finally ended forty-four days later with the stalemate in 
front of Petersburg. It was the first time that forces commanded by 
Lieutqnant General Ulysses S. Grant and General Robert E. Lee met 
on thé field of battle. It is also one of the most difficult of all battles 
to describe, but Mr. Steere has done so with great care and diligence, 
seeking the truth amongst the mass of contemporary evidence, the 
dispatches written on the field, weighing the evidence available from 
both sides with skill and judgment. 

The book begins with an outline of the military careers (excluding 
the Mexican War) of the opposing commanders, Grant and Lee. 
It describes the campaigns preceding the battle, with emphasis on 
those in which the two adversaries took part. It then sets the scene 
by describing General Grant's strategic plan of campaign for 1864 
and the tactical plan for the main thrust, the movement of the Union ' 
Army of the Potomac against the Confederate Army of Northem 
Virginia, through the Wilderness. The subsequent moves and Lee’s 
plans and countermoves, which led to the battle itself, are then 
described in detail. 

The major portion of the book, consisting of three hundred pages 
of text and eighteen maps, is devoted to the battle itself. The opera- 
tions of every major unit at each stage of the encounter are described 
in great detail from the viewpoint of the commander himself at the 
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time, and then as they actually occurred. The book concludes with 
an analysis of the battle and of the two leaders. In addition, Appendix 
A gives a very comprehensive order of battle showing the units and 
commanders on both sides. 

For the student, amateur or professional, who desires to study the 
battle of the Wilderness, this is undoubtedly the book to turn to, 
in order to learn the details of the struggle. 

Alexandria, Virginia 7 Josep B. MITCHELL 


Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. By Eric L. McKitrick. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 534. Bibliography, 
index. $8.50. ) 

One waits until page 90 to find the key to this exposition of Recon- 
struction, There, in a footnote without citation, appears the sentence, 
“His full name was Andrew Jackson Johnson.” Convention would 
suggest that even earlier in the volume the customary disclaimer be 
added—“Any resemblance to actual persons or events is purely co- 
incidental.” For this, indeed, bears only a coincidental relation to 
the known and observed persons and events of the Reconstruction 
period. It begins, as only a novel might do, with the assumption that, 
in 1865, there was a clean slate upon which men of good will might 
write; that they judiciously considered the alternatives and prepared 
to make a just and lasting peace. But, in this idyllic situation, there 
were deterrents. The South did not make the “symbolic” submission 
that the Japanese did after World War II; the Democrats (nearly 
always denominated herein as “Copperheads”) were skillfully muddy- 
ing the water for low partisan ends; and the stubborn, irrational A. J. 
Johnson refused, time after time, to be sweetly reasonable and sur- 
render abjectly to the moderate program of the Radicals! The result, 
of course, was much confusion and some unhappiness—though it all 
did not add up to an Age of Hate or a Tragic Era. (There was hardly 
even a Critical Year.) 

Such a thesis-elaborately argued with many an editorial inter- 
polation—can be maintained only by ignoring the wartime acts of 
Lincoln and his Radical opponents, the “rotten borough” system 
which Lincoln planned and the anti-Lincoln animus of the Wade- 
Davis Bill, Johnson’s own political ambitions and the nature of the 
Union party, the work of the Union Leagues, Andrew Johnson’s 
heinous financial schemes, the significance of debt repudiation, and the 
substantive nature of states rights. The author does not, however, 
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ignore the economic implications of Reconstruction; he explicitly 
denies them. 

Yet even a work of fiction can carry useful and meaningful sug- 
gestions. It is, indeed, high time that fresh thought were given to 
Reconstruction—and the author is to be commended for not bleeding 
at the pores over phony moralities or beating his breast in the modern 
manner about democracy. He calls attention to the role of the 
Democratic party leaders, and he places a much-needed emphasis 
upon the reality of the constitutional issues (and idiom) of Recon- 
struction. His exposition of the difference between Johnson’s and 
the Radicals’ concept of pardon, although lacking philosophic depth, 
is a useful and pertinent analysis. If, on the whole, the book is more 
than slightly reminiscent of James G. Blaine and James Ford Rhodes, 
it may serve a useful purpose in reminding historians that Rhodes 
ought not to be dismissed with snide remarks that he was a rich man 
and a coal dealer. Perhaps, indeed, Rhodes had something useful to 
say. And perhaps, indeed, McKitrick, for all his inadequacies, his 
editorializing polemics, and his odd inveiglings, has something to say. 
He has, fortunately, brought the subject up again, and without the 
moralizing and the preachments which have marred much recent 
writing on Reconstruction. The case of Andrew Johnson and the 


Radicals has been opened—and the character and conduct of A. J. 
Johnson pictured in this book may well serve as a “control” in future 
studies. , 

University of Wisconsin WriuiaM B. HEssELTINE 


Farmer Movements in the South, 1865-1933, By Theodore Saloutos. 
University of California Publications in History, Volume LXIV. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960, Pp. ix, 354. 
Bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

Professor Saloutos has written his book, Farmer Movements in the 
South, 1865-1933, to show, among other things, that “Southerners 
have contributed more to the agricultural thought of the nation 
is generally realized.” To support this thesis he has described “ind 
analyzed the Southern farm movements that rose and fell like farmers’ 
hopes in the years between 1870 and the 1930's, yet left in their passing 
a storehouse of ideas that would one day become the basis of the 
nation’s farm policy. That there were few if any new ideas in the 
farm legislation of the 1930's is well-known. But the fact that many 
of the ideas underlying the New Deal farm program had been tested 
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and discussed in the South has not been emphasized, and it is this 
neglect that Saloutos seeks to correct. 

The first nine chapters of the book deal with the period from 1865 
to 1900 and are concerned with such matters as the Southerners’ con- 
nection with the inflationary schemes of the 1870's, the Grange, the 
differences between the South’s small farmers and large planters, the 
Farmers’ Alliances, and Populism. The rest of the book is devoted 
to chapters on the Farmers’ Union in the South from 1902-1913, the 
cotton and tobacco associations that tried monopolistic methods, and 
the Southern farmers’ reactions to the national farm programs of the 
1920's. Included in this section is an excellent chapter on “The New 
Freedom and Southern Agriculture,” in which Saloutos goes far 
toward substantiating his thesis by showing how influential Southern 
spokesmen such as Asbury Lever, Hoke Smith, Oscar Underwood, 
and Furnifold Simmons were in shaping Woodrow Wilson’s farm 
policy. 

Saloutos has drawn his material from a variety of sources, including 
some forty Southern newspapers, great numbers of periodicals, private 
papers, pamphlets, handbooks, organization records, and government 
documents. Even so, his sources occasionally run dry. This is evident 
to some extent in his treatment of the Grange, but it is even more 
apparent in his account of the Farmers’ Alliance business activities 
which, as he points out, “are probably worthy of greater attention 
than the available source materials make possible.” 

Not everyone will enjoy Saloutos’ rather heavy-handed prose, and 
there is room to quibble with a few of his generalizations. It is not 
quite correct, for example, to state without qualification that the 
farmers’ demands made at Ocala in 1890 “served as the platform 
of the Populist Party,” for that platform contained at least a few items, 
a postal savings bank to name but one, which were not in the Ocala 
demands. And the statement “that it was the Southern Alliance’s pro- 
gram, not that of the Northern Alliance, that the Populist Party ap- 
propriated,” could be misleading since it implies, if it does not declare, 
that Southerners alone were responsible for the Populist platform and 
that farmers outside the South had nothing to do with it. : 

On the whole, however, Farmer Movements in the South is an im- 
portant addition to the University of California Publications in History 
and a significant contribution to our understanding of the nation’s 
farm programs both past and present. Peering beneath the dema- 
goguery which he believes has obscured the constructive role South- 
erners have played in developing farm policies, Saloutos has given 
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credit where credit is due. More than that he has not been afraid 
to treat the farmer sympathetically. While not denying the charges of 
latter day critics that the farmers were often anti-intellectual, anti- 
foreign and antibusiness, he balances the picture by suggesting that 
these attitudes were not the exclusive possessions of farmers but per- 
meated urban groups as well. Concluding that the farmers have been 
“more constructive in their approach” to their problems than critics 
imagined, he holds that in many respects the farmers were ahead 
of their time and that many of them understood the farm problem 
better than more learned men. 

Written from primary sources this book is better balanced than 
some of the recent speculative treatments concerning the farmer and 
his way of life. 

Texas Western College Wayne E. Futter 

University of Texas 


A History of South Carolina, 1865-1960. By Erest McPherson Lander, 
Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 260. Maps, charts, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

This book is more a series of essays on aspects of South Carolina 
endeavor than a cohesive narrative of the state’s history. Much of 


it reads like a compendium of the United States census without critical 
analyses of the meaning of its plethora of figures. One -gets the im- 
pression that the state is growing better because it is growing bigger. 
The evil that may result from the monopoly of local industries and 
forests by outside capital is not emphasized. Is a community that 
once had the individualism of a Greek city losing its soul to run after 
the Yankee fleshpots? Will the residue of its uniqueness become merely 
a few idiosyncrasies for outsiders to ridicule? 

Despite these weaknesses, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Lander’s book has startling virtues. Unlike most local histories, it 
does not have so much excess weight that it has to be carted about 
in a wheelbarrow. It wisely draws on Professor D. D. Wallace’s three- 
volume opus on South Carolina, yet it is light enough to be enjoyed 
by the general. reader; and, at the same time, it is comprehensive 
enough to cover many phases of social and political activity, It has 
chapters on politics, agriculture, education, transportation, and race 
relations. 

Lander, unlike most historians of the states of the Seaboard South, 
devotes his entire book to the years since 1865—the period when South 
Carolina became less important in the national annals. He is justified 
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in this stand. Already South Carolina history before and during the 
Civil War has been adequately treated by other state and national 
historians; the period since has been neglected, even by most writers 
of monographs. A person who has read generally in national history 
is left with a feeling that South Carolina has had no history since 
1877. Lander proves that the state has had events worthy of record- 
ing in recent decades; nevertheless he does not overestimate their 
importance. Indeed he looks out patronizingly from his academic perch 
upon sorry persons below him. The only political characters he calls 
distinguished are Wade Hampton, Ben Tillman, and Governors 
Richard I. Manning and James F. Byrnes. The author recounts 
monotonously the bickerings of such political hacks as “Cotton Ed” 
Smith, Cole L. Blease, Olin Johnson, Edgar Brown, and Strom Thur- 
mond. With merciless veracity he demonstrates how these politicians 
reveal the chauvinism and provincialism of their constituencies. 

Lander emerges from his parade of political happenings and in- 
dustrial growth to give us the most critical appraisal ever written of 
education in a Southern state. He avoids the story of “growth” and 
“progress” usually heard from professional educators. He, with the 
irreverence of Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dilemma, goes behind - 
the official facade to discover gloomy happenings in the classrooms. 
With ironic humor he reveals that a Negro university has become 
“an honorary degree mill” and that “of the white colleges, Clemson 
is probably guiltier of bestowing honorary degrees en masse than any 
other school.” Lander asserts that the professors are so politician- 
ridden that restrictions are imposed on freedom of speech. The rules 
of the State Department of Education are such that teacher-trainers 
are compelled to devote their attention largely to relatively worthless 
courses in educational theory and methods, South Carolina, the reader 
is convinced from this book, spends generous sums on schoolhouses 
and other educational equipment without understanding the methods 
by which sweetness and light are acquired. 

Longwood College Francis B. SmmMKINs 


Mill on the Dan: A History of Dan River Mills, 1882-1950. By Robert 
Sidney Smith. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi, 570. Appendixes, index. $12.50. ) 

Both the author and the Dan River Mills deserve congratulations on 
the publication of this business history. The company opened its 
surviving records to Professor Smith, and he, in turn, used them in- 
telligently and judiciously to produce an outstanding book, Unlike 
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so many business histories, this volume is not a monotonous testimonial 
to the greatness of the firm and the wisdom and virtue of its officers. 
The author even makes the common-sense observation that perhaps 
the company’s success has been tied closely to America’s economic 
growth, an observation which may give pause to the devotees of en- 
trepreneurship. 

The establishment of textile mills at Danville in southern Virginia 
was a part of the industrial development of the “New South.” Or- 
ganized in 1882 with a local capital of $75,000, the Riverside Cotton 
Mills began production in April of the next year with 2,240 spindles 
and 100 looms. In 1895 the Dan River Power and Manufacturing 
Company was organized by the Riverside group, and the two firms 
were merged in 1909. In 1945 the name was changed to Dan River 
Mills Inc. After World War II the company acquired control of a 
number of other textile mills, and by 1957 Dan River Mills was 
operating 800,000 spindles and 18,000 looms in several states. 

The book is divided into seven main chapters, plus a conclusion, 
each covering a chronological period. Except for the first chapter 
which deals with the firm’s initial growth up to 1901, the chapters 
cover roughly a decade. Two chapters are devoted to the years be- 
tween World War I and the Great Depression. One of these discusses 
welfare activities and labor relations in the 1920’s, and the strike of 
1930. Within these chronological periods, the author deals with pro- 
duction, distribution, technology, financing, labor relations, manage- 
ment, and other matters. This organization makes it relatively easy 
for the reader to get a full view of a specific aspect of company his- 
tory simply by following the topical discussions through the various 
chapters, 

Smith has wisely avoided confusing eulogy with history. He does not 
shirk his responsibility of including both sides of controversial mat- 
ters. For example, he assesses both the drawbacks and benefits of the 
company-owned town of Schoolfield. He analyzes the company’s labor 
relations without resorting to the “good guy” versus “bad guy” tech- 
nique. He keeps his adjectives under control in discussing company 
leadership and management policies, something which some writers 
of business history seem unable to do. In short, this is the kind of well- 
researched, adequately written, and judiciously interpreted company 
history of which we need many more. 

University of Oklahoma Gupert C. Fire 
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The Conservation Fight: From Theodore Roosevelt to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. By Judson King. Introduction by Clyde Ellis. 
Foreword by Benton J. Strong. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959. Pp. xix, 316. References, index. $6.00.) 

Despite its title, Judson King’s book is not a history of the conser- 
vation fight, of the efforts to preserve our national inheritance of 
timber, soil, and mineral wealth from wasteful destruction, nor yet 
of efforts to conserve for future generations in national parks the 
natural wonders and beauties of the continent. King’s main concern 
is with but one aspect, admittedly a most important one, of the con- 
servation movement—the struggle in Congress over whether certain 
major water power resources should be developed under public or 
private control. More specifically, The Conservation Fight is a book 
about legislative infighting during the thirty-five years preceding 
the passage of the act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. During 
much of this period the author played an active role in thwarting 
those private power interests who sought to acquire lucrative leases 
for power sites, at a time when public opinion had not yet developed 
to the point where it would, if not vigorously insist on, at least go 
along with public ownership, development, and management of hydro- 
electric installations. In fact, as managing director of the National 
Popular Government League, Judson King significantly contributed 
to stirring up public awareness of, and support for, government con- 
trol of water resources. 

One might hope that a book written by a man so intimately asso- 
ciated with Norris and the other proponents of public power would 
tell much of the largely unrecorded story of the plotting and planning 
which culminated in the legislative defeat of the private power in- 
terests. But one is disappointed, Even Benton J. Strong, in the fore- 
word, after remarking that King “has been described as ‘the man who 
passed the ammunition’ which Norris and many of his colleagues fired 
in the long struggle,” is obliged to remark somewhat ruefully, “There 
are glimpses of Judson’s personal participation in the fight in this 
book. But they are only glimpses.” It is unfortunate that King did not 
cast modesty aside and provide more than the occasional brief refer- 
ence to his own activities. 

In all probability King did not write the kind of book some of us 
might have preferred because he had decided to write a history 
rather than a memoir or a reminiscence. The first part of the volume 
gives evidence of his considerable research into the early legislative 
history of the Muscle Shoals question, research made some years 
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ago at the behest of the Tennessee Valley Authority. From the public 
records he has extracted the story of the day by day, month by month, 
year by year maneuvering of the contending forces. In commenting 
on the preliminary report (February 1908) of the newly created 
Inland Waterways Commission, he remarks, 

Herein were first clearly drawn the battle lines around which 

contending forces have fought for a half century. The issues 

were (1) national versus local or regional advantage, (2) 

public welfare versus private monopoly, (3) comprehensive 

and multipurpose versus single and piecemeal development, 

(4) scientific versus political pork-barrel planning, (5) fed- 

eral versus state jurisdiction, and (6) modern unified regional 

management versus conflicting controls by old bureaus 

[p. 16}. 
It is the debate over these intertwined issues which King sets out 
to consider in the remainder of the volume. Anyone who wants a care- 
ful secondary account of what went on in Congress, both in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the two chambers, will find it here. But the 
footnotes reveal that the author has drawn upon little beyond official 
publications. The results cannot help being unsatisfactory with respect 
to questions of personal and group motivation, methods and planning, 
and backstairs negotiations, as well as to those questions related to 
the formulation and impact of public opinion on the controversies 
which finally produced TVA. 

Perhaps the restricted character of his sources, taken in conjunction 
with the author's temperament and experience as a public power 
advocate, accounts for another characteristic of the book—the sharp 
outlines of black and white which delineate the opponents and pro- 
ponents of public power development. There can be no question 
where the author's sympathies lie. By implication at least, the motives 
of his antagonists are always selfish and profit-seeking. That these 
antagonists might sincerely have regarded the proposals of Norris 
and his associates as socially unwise and dangerous King never 
seriously considers. Even those of us who are convinced that the final 
outcome is to be preferred.above all possible alternatives cannot feel 
that what is here presented is the whole story. Perhaps we need to 
be reminded, as in Clyde Ellis’ introduction, that the fight against 
TVA and other groups such as consumer-owned electric co-operatives 
continues unabated, but is an historical study the place to wage a 
defensive battle? 

It is too bad that King did not write a personal, behind-the-scenes- 
and-schemes account of the struggle. To the extent that he has written 
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from his own knowledge and experience his book is now and will 
continue to be of interest to all who marvel that a relatively small 
group of men of conviction, with little money but much resoluteness 
and tenacity, ultimately won their battle to preserve for public de- 
velopment the power potential of the Tennessee Valley. This they 
did in the face of the prolonged and often unscrupulous efforts of 
private interests, who wielded the weapons of costly propaganda and 
political pressure in an attempt to acquire these resources for their 
own use and profit. 
University of Tennessee LeRoy P. Grar 


The Western Hemisphere: The Framework of Hemisphere Defense. 
By Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild. United States Army in 
World War II. (Washington: Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory, Department of the Army, 1960. Pp. xv, 470. Map, bibli- 
ographical note, index. $4.25.) 

Through no fault of its authors, this volume reflects the United 
States’ public and private confusion of policy during the opening 
years of the second World War. “Hemisphere defense” was born 
six weeks after Munich when President Roosevelt told a White House 
conference that we “must be prepared to resist attack on the western 
hemisphere from the North Pole to the South Pole, including all of 
North America and South America.” United States Army planning 
was then dominated by the idea of defending the continental United 
States. The new policy may have been little more than a cover for 
additional Army appropriations under the sacred slogans of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The situation changed when the fall of France seemed 
to threaten to bring the war to this hemisphere, but this danger seemed 
to be over by the fall of 1940. Hemisphere defense again became a 
cover slogan for a policy of deliberate entry into the war when public 
opinion was sufficiently prepared for it. The “big act” was expected to 
arise out of American naval protection for British shipping in the 
North Atlantic. 

The first seven chapters of this volume deal with these changing 
concepts of hemisphere defense, the next six with American military 
relations with Latin America, and two chapters with relations with 
Canada, the subject of a separate volume on Canadian-American 
military relations, 1939-1945. Since some of the material in the first and 
last chapters has been necessarily duplicated or paralleled elsewhere, 
the most important part of this volume is that which is devoted to 
Latin America. Brazil got almost seventy-one per cent of United 
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States military aid to Latin America, much of it for equipping the 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force. Mexico, which also sent forces over- 
seas, got the next largest share. Sixteen nations allowed the develop- 
ment of air or naval bases for regular or emergency use. Argentina 
received no assistance. Brazil was the only country to get “heavy, 
offensive-type weapons,” medium or heavy tanks and bombers, bombs 
over a hundred pounds, etc. 

Though there is no evidence that these arms were used by local 
dictators, this “offensive-type” weapons decision points up a dilemma 
which still plagues military assistance programs. Such weapons—i. e., 
those which have gone to Pakistan—may increase international in- 
stability in an area where stability is a major aim of American policy, 
while purely “defensive” weapons are much more useful to a local 
dictator for domestic use than any other kind. In any event this par- 
ticular problem was not a major issue at this time. Army aid to all of 
Latin America came to $324,000,000, a comparatively modest sum 
by later standards. Though the authors of this volume do not mention 
it, the real problem seems to have arisen from the wholesale distribu- 
tion of surplus American arms in the anticommunist panic about the 
time of the Korean War. 

All phases of hemisphere defense are covered in this work. A second 


volume, Guarding the United States and Its Outposts, by the same 
authors, will complete this part of the Army’s plan to cover all phases 
of military history in sufficient detail to provide meaningful lessons 
for both soldiers and civilian policy makers. 

Duke University THEODORE Ropp 
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America and the Image of Europe: Reflections on American 
Thought. By Daniel J. Boorstin. (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 
1960. Pp. 192. Index. Paper $1.25, cloth $3.00.) Contained herein are 
eight of Mr. Boorstin’s essays, the first of which gives its name to 
the volume. The essays are all concerned with the general theme of 
American national consciousness, especially as it is related tu 
European culture. 


Fields of Glory: An Illustrated Narrative of American Land War- 
fare. By William H. Nelson and Frank E. Vandiver. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 316. Maps, illustrations, index. $10.00.) 
This is a short military history of the United States from the colonial 
period through the Korean War. There are sixteen maps and more 
than 300 illustrations. 


The Negro in American Civilization. By Nathaniel Weyl. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, Pp. xi, 360. Index. $6.00.) 
There are three parts to this book, the first a historical summary of 
slavery and of the Negro’s place in American society since emancipa- 


tion, the second a controversial discussion of ethnic differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites, and the third an account of the recent and 
present crisis over integration. 


Dictionary of American Slang. Compiled and edited by Harold 
Wentworth and Stuart Berg Flexner. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 669. Appendix, bibliography. $7.50.) This 
volume contains more than 8,000 entries and more than 20,000 defini- 
tions, alphabetically arranged. Entries are usually dated, and their 
etymology is often described. 


Readings in the History of American Agriculture. Edited by Wayne 
D. Rasmussen. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 340. 
Illustrations, chronology, bibliography, index. $6.50.) There are fifty- 
two short reading selections in this book, most of them having to do 
with the introduction of new agricultural techniques since the seven- 
teenth century, and, more especially, since the Civil War. A few of 
the entries deal with governmental and other administrative innova- 
tions. 


A Bibliography of American Autobiographies. Compiled by Louis 
Kaplan. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 372. 
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Index. $6.00.) This is a useful compilation of some 6,000 printed auto- 
biographies from the colonial period to 1945. Most of the entries in- 
clude five or six lines of description, and there is a subject index con- 
taining 20,000 entries. 


A History of the United States from the Age of Exploration to 
1865. Edited by Hugh T. Lefler. Meridian Documents of American 
History. (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1960, Pp. 410. Index. 
$1.55.) Several hundred contemporary documents are printed in this 
volume, about half of them from the colonial period and the remainder 
from the period through the Civil War. Most of the selections are one 
or two pages in length, and they are connected by the editor's com- 
ments in italics. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Early American Jews: Colonial Times 
through 1800. By Joseph R. Rosenbloom. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 175. $10.00.) This book contains the 
names and, in most cases, brief identifications of 4,000 American 
(and, until 1783, Canadian) Jews born before 1800. Mr. Rosenbloom 
believes that no more than 800 names have been omitted because 
they are not included in existing records of the period. 


Forts on the Pennsylvania Frontier, 1753-1758. By William A. 
Hunter. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1960. Pp. xi, 596. Illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) Mr. Hunter, presently associate historian on the staff 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, has written 
an account of the first frontier forts built in Pennsylvania, including 
the French forts and the early Virginia forts as well as those built by 
Pennsylvania before 1758. Unlike the older Report of the Commission 
to Locate the Site of the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (2 vols., 
Harrisburg, 1896), Hunter’s book has an historical approach; ‘it deals 
with frontier settlement, Indian relations, and the military history of 
the region, as well as with the frontier forts themselves. There are 
fourteen reproductions of contemporary maps, plans, and documents. 
A further volume will deal with later British and American forts in 
Pennsylvania. 


Old Maps of the World: Set I, North America, Featuring Maps 
Produced in 1757. By Jacques Nicholas Bellin. (Cleveland, O.: Bloch 
and Company, 1959. No pagination. Maps, $3.95.) Bound together 
in this volume, with no text, are 7x10-inch reproductions of ten of 
Bellin’s maps, including one of Virginia and Chesapeake Bay, one 
of Carolina and Georgia, and one of New Orleans. 
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Atlas of the United States, 1795-1800, Featuring Maps Produced 
by Joseph Scott. (Cleveland: Bloch and Company, 1960. No pagination. 
Maps. $4.95.) Bound together here, and introduced by a one-page 
preface, are twenty reproductions of Joseph Scott’s maps of the states 
and territories, taken from his United States Gazetteer (1795) and 
his New and Universal Gazetteer (1800). 


A Guide to the Principal Sources for American Civilization, 1800- 
1900, in the City of New York: Manuscripts. By Harry J. Carman and 
Arthur W. Thompson. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xlviii, 453, index. $10.00.) This volume deals with nineteenth- 
century sources in New York in the same manner as Evarts B. Greene 
and Richard B. Morris dealt with the earlier period in their Guide 
to the Principal Sources for Early American History (1600-1800) in 
the City of New York (1929 and 1953). Some 7,000 items are arranged 
chronologically under several hundred subheadings which are, in 
turn, grouped under thirty major topical headings. A brief introduction 
describes the principal manuscript depositories in New York, and 
there is an index containing nearly 5,000 riames. 


Gone Are the Days: An Illustrated History of the Old South. By 
Harnett T. Kane. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ina, 1960. Pp. viii, 
344. Bibliography, index. $12.50.) With 500 illustrations and a brief 
text, Mr. Kane attempts to picture the life of the South from the 
settlement at Jamestown through the period of the Civil War. 


Cross Currents in the South. By Keith F. McKean. Swallow Paper- 
backs. (Denver: Alan Swallow, 1960. Pp. 50. $1.00.) This little book 
attempts to interpret the history and present society of the South in 
terms of what the author calls a “patriarchal ideology,” which he 
finds to be dominant in the region. 


Alabama Historical Sketches. By Thomas Chalmers McCorvey. 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 254. 
$3.00.) George Burke Johnston has gathered together in this book 
fifteen of McCorvey’s essays, most of them on various aspects of 
Alabama history, and all but three previously published by the author 
between 1884 and 1930. 


Historic Alabama Hotels and Resorts. By James F. Sulzby, Jr. 
(University: University of Alabama Press, 1960. Pp. 294. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. $6.00.) With his descriptions and illustrations 
of more than fifty old Alabama hotels, Mr. Sulzby supplies much 
material of interest to social historians of Alabama and the South. 
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Port Royal Under Six Flags. By Katherine M. Jones. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 368. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $5.00.) This volume is made up of more than seventy selec- 
tions of readings describing the Sea Islands and the events of their 
history, from a Spanish account of 1520 to a United States marine’s 
description of the hurricane of 1959. 


Tales of Edisto. By Nell S. Graydon. (Atlanta: Tupper & Love, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 166. Illustrations. $5.25.) Mrs. Graydon, in chapters 
entitled “The Planters,” “The Negroes,” and “Island Ways,” tells the 
old tales of the Sea Islands. There are a number of excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Herbs, Hoecakes and Husbandry: The Daybook of A Planter of 
the Old South. Edited by Weymouth T. Jordan. Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies, Number 34. (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 
1960. Pp. 137. Bibliography, index. $3.00.) The planter whose day- 
book Mr. Jordan has edited was Martin Marshall (1782-1865), a 
South Carolinian who moved to Alabama in 1815. The daybook con- 
tains an impressive assortment of household remedies and recipes of 
the Old South, including such things as a “Diet Drink for the Yaws,” 
how “To Whiten Old Bonnets,” and how “To Make Spruce Beer.” 


Journey to America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated by George 
Lawrence and edited by J. P. Mayer. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 394. Appendix, index. $6.50.) This is a translation of 
the extensive notes Tocqueville made while visiting the United States 
in 1831-1832, which served as the basis of his classic Democracy in 
America (1836, 1840), and were finally published in their entirety 
in the fifth volume of his Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1957). Tocque- 
ville spent several months traveling west and south from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore to Cincinnati and from there down to New Orleans 
(by way of Louisville, Nashville, and Memphis). His notes and 
reflections on economic and social conditions in the South, the status 
of the Negro there, as well as on a wide variety of constitutional, 
legal, and political problems are included here. 


A Pictorial History of Texas. By Herbert and Virginia Gambrell. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 217. Illustrations, 
maps, index. $6.95.) This volume describes the history of Texas from 
the Spanish explorations to the present in a brief text with some 200 
illustrations. 
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Comanche & Kiowa Captives in Oklahoma & Texas. By Hugh D. 
Corwin. (Lawton, Okla.: Published by the author, 1959, Pp. 237. 
Illustrations, index. $3.60.) Mr. Corwin brings together in this book 
a number of accounts, some of them firsthand, of the experiences of 
white captives of the Southwestern Indians during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 


The Lives of Ellis P. Bean. By Bennett Lay. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1960. Pp. x, 227. Illustrations, maps, facsimile, index. 
$4.50.) Bennett Lay, a Houston attorney, has written an account of 
Peter Ellis Bean (1783-1846), who arrived in Texas in 1800 with 
Philip Nolan. After having served in the Mexican Revolution of 1810, 
Bean lived alternately both in Texas and in Mexico. 


Commodore Moore and the Texas Navy. By Tom Henderson Wells. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. 218. Illustrations, ap- 
pendixes, bibliography, index. $4.75.) Edwin Ward Moore com- 
manded, and virtually created, the small Texan Navy with which, 
Commander Wells maintains, he may well have saved Texas from 
Mexican re-annexation in 1843. This book is both a study of Moore 
and a detailed history of the Texan Navy between 1839 and 1846. 


Charles Elliot, R.N., 1801-1875: A Servant of Britain Overseas. By 


Clagette Blake. (London: Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., 1960. Pp. xv, 
130. Illustrations, maps, index. 25s.) Elliot’s services as chargé d'affaires 
to the Republic of Texas, 1842-1845, is the subject of the fifth chapter 
of this heavily-researched book. 


Texas Indian Papers, 1844-1845. Edited from the original manuscript 
copies in the Texas State Archives by Dorman H. Winfrey, with an 
introduction by Joe B. Frantz. (Austin: Texas State Library, 1960. 
Pp. 453, Illustrations, map, index. $7.00.) This, a second volume of 
Texas Indian papers, contains 402 documents relating chiefly to the 
Caddo, Comanche, Delaware, Ioni, Keechi, Lipan, Tawakoni, 
Tonkawa, and Waco tribes, during the last two years of the Republic 
of Texas. 


The Gila Trail: The Texas Argonauts and the California Gold 
Rush. By Benjamin Butler Harris. Edited and annotated by Richard 
H. Dillon. The American Exploration and Travel Series. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 175. Illustrations, map, 
appendix, bibliographical note, index. $4.00.) Published here for the 
first time are Benjamin Butler Harris’ reminiscences of his experiences 
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on the Gila Trail from Texas to California during the Gold Rush of 
1849. 


Sam Houston's Indians: The Alabama-Coushatti. By Prairie View 
Malone. (San Antonio, Tex.: Naylor Company, 1960. Pp. xiv, 63. Bibli- 
ography, index. $3.50.) Mr. Malone provides a very brief survey of 
the Alabama-Coushatti, their legends, history, and present condition. 


Goodbye to a River: A Narrative. By John Graves. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. 306. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.50.) 
This is an historical, semifictional account of life on the Brazos River, 
written in the form of an itinerary (a three-week trip down the river) 
with tales of the people—Indians, settlers, soldiers, etc.—-who have 
lived along its banks. 


The Era of Reform, 1830-1860. By Henry Steele Commager. Anvil 
Original, Number 48. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1960. Pp. 188. Index. $1.25.) Professor Commager has provided 
a brief introduction for a collection of fifty-five short readings on such 
subjects as political reform, women’s rights, education, and humani- 
tarianism in the generation before the Civil War. 


Letters of Francis Parkman. Edited with an introduction by Wilbur 
R. Jacobs. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1960. Two volumes, boxed. 
Pp. lxv, 204, xl, 286. Illustrations, facsimiles, map, indexes. $12.50.) 
In a handsome edition, Mr. Jacobs has assembled and edited more 
than 400 letters written by Francis Parkman between 1841 and 1893, 
the year of his death. Each letter is annotated, and the letters Park- 
man wrote in French have been translated into English. A number 
of letters bear on matters of interest to historians of the South—the 
correspondence with Gayarré on the history of Louisiana, for example, 
letters concerning slavery and abolition, and those Parkman wrote 
about the Civil War. 


Jumbos and Jackasses: A Popular History of the Political Wars. By 
Edwin P. Hoyt, Jr. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
‘Inc., 1960. Pp. 505. Appendix, index. $5.95.) This is an account of the 
presidential campaigns of the major parties in all the elections from 
1860 through 1956, a chapter being devoted to each of the twenty-five 
Presidential elections in the period covered. 


Lincoln for the Ages. Edited by Ralph G. Newman. Foreword by 
David C. Mearns. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
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1960. Pp. 519. Bibliography, index. $5.95.) Mr. Newman has assembled 
seventy-eight short pieces on various aspects of Lincoln’s career, each 
written by a different Lincoln scholar or Lincoln enthusiast. 


A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folklore. Edited by 
B. A. Botkin.” (New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. xx, 625. Index. 
$7.95.) Mr. Botkin, former president of the American Folklore 
Society and editor of A Treasury of American Folklore (1944), has 
arranged some 330 Civil War stories—personal narratives, tall tales, 
yarns, anecdotes, and legends—so as to form a narrative of the war. 


The American Heritage Picture History of the Civil War. Narrative 
by Bruce Catton. Edited by editors of American Heritage. (New 
York: American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. 630. Illustra- 
tions, maps, index. $19.95.) This large and glossy volume contains 
836 illustrations, ranging from Brady photographs and reproductions 
of Civil War recruiting posters to color plates of battlefields as they 
now are. Mr. Catton’s narrative occupies comparatively small space in 


the book, 


Horsemen Blue and Gray: A Pictorial History. Pictures by Hirst 
Dillon Milhollen. Text by James Ralph Johnson and Alfred Hoyt 
Bill. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Illustrations, maps, 


facsimiles, bibliography, index. $10.00.) Using contemporary photo- 
graphs and sketches, supplemented by a brief text, the authors tell 
the story of the cavalry in the Civil War. 


They Fought for the Union. By Frances A. Lord. (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Company, 1960. Pp. 375. Map, illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $12.50.) Although this book contains more than 100 illustrations, 
it is essentially a study of the Union soldier’s life in the army—how 
he was enlisted, trained, fed, equipped, and supplied; his weapons, 
uniforms, decorations, and insignia. Many of the illustrations are of 
artifacts of the war. 


Songs of the Civil War. Compiled and edited by Irwin Silber. 
Piano and guitar arrangements by Jerry Silverman. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 385. Illustrations, indexes. $7.50. ) 
This book contains 125 Civil War songs, each arranged for piano 
and guitar. The songs are described in detail and their role in the 
war discussed. 


The Singing Sixties: The Spirit of Civil War Days Drawn from 
the Music of the Times. By Willard A. and Porter W. Heaps. (Nor- 
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man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 423. Illustrations, 
musical examples, bibliography, index. $8.95.) This is a study of 
several hundred popular songs, especially war songs, of the 1860's. 


The Poetry of the American Civil War. Edited by Lee Steinmetz. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 264. 
Bibliography. $5.75.) Mr. Steinmetz has made an anthology of Civil 
War poetry, much of which, while obviously inferior in literary 
quality, illustrates the society of the time. 


The Organization of the Confederate Postoffice Department at 
Montgomery and a Story of the Thomas Welsh Provisional Stamped 
Envelope, Together with the Activities of the Montgomery Postoffice 
in the Confederate Period. By Peter A. Brannon. (Montgomery, Ala.: 
Published by the author, 1960. Pp. xi, 164. Illustrations, appendix, 
index. $6.00.) Although intended, apparently, mainly to interest 
philatelists, some of the illustrations in this book might be useful to 
students of the Confederacy. 


Alabama Tories: The First Alabama Cavalry, U.S.A., 1862-1865. 
By Wm. Stanley Hoole. Confederate Centennial Studies, Number 16. 
(Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 141. 
Tables. $4.00.) Mr. Hoole, the general editor of the series of which 
this book is a part, has written a brief account of the activities of 
the First Alabama Cavalry, a Unionist regiment, and includes also 
a transcript of the roster of the regiment containing more than 2,000 
names. 


September Echoes: The Maryland Campaign of 1862: The Places, 
the Battles, the Results. By John W. Schildt. (Middletown, Md.: 
Valley Register, 1960. Pp. viii, 140. Illustrations, maps, $3.00.) This 
little book contains a short account of the principal engagements of 
the Maryland campaign, together with some neighborhood recollec- 
tions of the battle of Antietam. 


Well, Mary: Civil War Letters of a Wisconsin Volunteer. Edited 
by Margaret Brobst Roth. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 16. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $4.00.) These 
are the letters of Private John F. Brobst of the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin 
Infantry, edited by his great-granddaughter. Brobst served at Vicks- 
burg, and later with Sherman’s army in Georgia and North Carolina. 


With Sherman to the Sea: A Drummer’s Story of the Civil War. 
Related by Corydon Edward Foote to Olive Deane Hormel. (New 
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York: John Day Company, 1960. Pp. 255. Illustrations, maps, index. 
$4.00.) These are the recollections of a drummer in the Tenth Michi- 
gan Infantry, as told in his old age to the author of this book. 


Confederate Exiles in Venezuela. By Alfred Jackson Hanna and 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna. Confederate Centennial Studies, Number 15. 
(Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. 149. Bibliography, index. $4.00.) The authors describe the seven 
unsuccessful attempts of Confederate emigrés to settle along the 
lower Orinoco River in Venezuela between 1867 and 1870. 


The Union Pacific Railroad: A Case in Premature Enterprise. By 
William Fogel. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series LXXVIII, Number 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1960. Pp. 129, ix. Appendixes, bibliography, index, $3.50. ) 
Using some new data and the methods of an economist rather than 
a historian, Mr. Fogel suggests that the financial collapse of the first 
transcontinental railroad was more a failure of government policy 
than of the railroad’s promoters. 


Following the Indian Wars: The Story of the Newspaper Cor- 
respondents Among the Indian Campaigners. By Oliver Knight. ( Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 348. Illustrations, 


maps, bibliography, index. $5.95.) Himself a former newspaperman, 
Mr. Knight gives an account not only of the newspaper correspondents 
who covered the Indian wars, but of the wars themselves as seen by 
the correspondents. 


Louis Houck, Missouri Historian and Entrepreneur. By William T. 
Doherty, Jr. University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXIII. (Colum- 
bia: University of Missouri Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 153. Map, appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $3.50.) Louis Houck, born in Illinois of a German 
family, settled in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, a place congenial to his 
Democratic and Southern sympathies, and became, in the latter 
decades of the nineteenth century, a regionally important railroad 
entrepreneur. 


Carp’s Washington. By Frank G. Carpenter. Arranged and edited 
by Frances Carpenter. Introduction by Cleveland Amory. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. xv, 316. Index. $5.75.) Frank 
Carpenter’s notebooks for his “Washington Letters,” written during 
the administrations of Presidents Cleveland and Harrison, have been 
shaped into this book by his daughter. The book contains much first- 
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hand material on the social and political life of the capital city during 
the 1880's. 

Rebecca Latimer Felton: Nine Stormy Decades. By John E. Tal- 
mage. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 187. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. $4.50.) Mrs. Felton was the first woman to 
become a United States senator (for one day when she was eighty- 
seven). Her life is virtually a summary of Georgia politics for a half 
century, and touches also on many of the reform movements in which 
she was interested—Populism, prison reform, temperance, women’s 
suffrage, and coeducation. 


Mark Twain, Family Man. By Caroline Thomas Harnsberger. (New 
York: Citadel Press, 1960. Pp. 296. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$4.50.) Mark Twain is presented here as a husband and, especially, 
as the father of three talented daughters. 


Mark Twain and G. W. Cable: The Record of a Literary Friendship. 
By Arlin Turner, (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi, 141. $3.50.) This is the record of Twain’s friendship with 
George W. Cable as it is preserved in their letters to each other and 
to others. Mr. Turner is particularly concerned with the reading tour 
Twain and Cable made together in 1884 and 1885. 


Woodrow Wilson: An Intimate Memoir. By Cary T. Grayson. Fore- 
word by Bernard Baruch. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. Pp. xi, 143. Illustration. $3.50.) Admiral Grayson became Presi- 
dent Wilson’s personal physician in 1913, and from then until Wilson’s 
death in 1924 was in almost constant attendance on him. During this 
period, Grayson kept a diary which forms the basis of this memoir. 


They Have Topped the Mountain. By Clara Wootton. Introduction 
by Thomas D. Clark. (Frankfort, Ky.: Blue Grass Press, 1960. Pp. 159. 
Illustrations, index. $4.95.) Bailey P. Wootton was attorney general of 
Kentucky in the early 1930's, but much of this book deals with his 
youthful career as a circuit riding lawyer in the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky. 


John Ringling, Circus Magnate and Art Patron. By Richard Thomas. 
(New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 268. $3.50.) Only about half 
of Mr. Thomas’ biography of Ringling is concerned with him as a 
circus man; the remainder of the book describes Ringling’s palatial 
Venetian Gothic residence at Sarasota, and his art collecting. 


Tales from the Manchaca Hills: The Unvarnished Memoirs of a ' 
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Texas Gentlewoman. By Edna Turley Carpenter. Edited by Jane 
and Bill Hogan. (New Orleans: Hauser Press, 1960. Pp. x, 221. Illustra- 
tions. $4.95.) This is an informal compilation of happenings to the 
author (born in 1872) and stories of family life along the Balcones 
Escarpment. 


Fifty Years of Citrus: The Florida Citrus Exchange, 1909-1959. By 
James T. Hopkins, (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1960. 
Pp. ix, 279. Illustration, index. $5.00.) Contained in this volume is a 
year-by-year account of the organization..and development of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, which as a marketing co-operative grew 
to handle most of the Florida citrus crop. 


The Magnolia Jungle: The Life, Times and Education of a South- 
ern Editor. By P. D. East. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 243. $3.95.) The editor of the Petal, Mississippi, Paper, a journal 
distinguished for not having a single subscriber in the town carried in 
its title, has written an autobiography of his childhood in the cutover 
pinelands of Mississippi and of his crusade for justice for the Negroes 
who comprise almost half of the population of his native state. 


The War in the Pacific: Campaign in the Marianas, By Philip A. 
Crowl. United States Army in World War II. (Washington: Office 


of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1960. Pp. xix, 
505. Illustrations, maps, tables, charts, appendixes, bibliography, 
glossary, index. $6.50.) This, the fiftieth volume in the Army’s history 
of the second World War, narrates the capture of Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam in 1944, and includes a detailed account of the bitter dispute 
between the Marine and Army commanders on Saipan. 


The South Builds: New Architecture in the Old South. By Edward 
Waugh and Elizabeth Waugh with Henry L. Kamphoefner. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. x, 173. Illustrations, 
index. $12.50.) Although the first chapter illustrates the architecture 
of the Old South, most of this book is concerned with new construc- 
tion in the region, and its emphasis is on public and commercial 


buildings. 


New EpITIONS AND REPRINTS 


The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy. By Charles 
Maurice Wiltse. American Century Series, Number 28. (New 
York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1960. Pp. xii, 273. Index. $1.75.) 
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The British Isles and the American Colonies: The Northern Planta- 
tions, 1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. The British Empire 
Before the American Revolution, Volume III. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. xlviii, 294, Ixi. Maps, index. $8.50.) 

Travels Through the Middle Settlements in North-America. By An- 
drew Burnaby. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
Pp. x, 154. $1.45.) 

Conflict and Concord: The Anglo-American Relationship since 1783. 
By H. C. Allen. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 2A7. 
Map, index. $3.75.) This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
Part I of the author's Great Britain and the United States: A 
History of Anglo-American Relations, 1783-1952. 

Florida Under Five Flags. By Rembert W. Patrick. (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 158. Illustrations, 
appendixes, bibliography, index. $3.75. ) 

Georgia: A Short History. By E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 537. Bibliography, 
table, index. $6.00. ) 

Georgia History in Outline. By Kenneth Coleman. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 128. Maps, bibliography, 
index. $1.75.) 

Life of Abraham Lincoln. By W. D. Howells. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xxxii, 94. Illustration, facsimile, index. 
$6.00. ) 

Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. viii, 456. Maps, index. 
$7.50. ) 

Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United States. By Dwight 
Lowell Dumond. Foreword by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, Number 28. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 133. Index. $1.65.) 

Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States 
of America. Introduction by Richard Harwell. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, Inc., 1960. No pagination. Illustrations. $15.00.) 

Military History of the Civil War, with Special Reference to the 
Campaigns of 1864 and 1865. By W. Birkbeck Wood and James 
E. Edmonds. Capricorn Books, Number 29. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xix, 328. Maps, index, $1.35.) 
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Hospital Sketches. By Louisa May Alcott. Edited with a new intro- 
duction by Bessie Z. Jones. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xliv, 91. $3.00.) 

Whipt ’Em Everytime. The Diary of Bartlett Yancey Malone, Co. H, 
6th N. C. Regiment. Edited by William Whatley Pierson, Jr. 
Foreword by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat- 
Mercer Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 131. Illustrations, appendixes, index. 
$3.95. ) 

The Great Invasion of 1863; or, General Lee in Pennsylvania, By 
Jacob Hoke. (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. Pp. 613, Illustra- 
tions, index. $8.50.) 

The Indian War of 1864. By Eugene F. Ware, with an introduction 
and notes by Clyde C. Walton. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1960. Pp. xix, 483. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, index. $7.50.) 

The Range Cattle Industry: Ranching on the Great Plains from 1865 
to 1925. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 207. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, 
index. $4.00.) 

Red Hills and Cotton: An Upcountry Memory. By Ben Robertson, 
with a biographical sketch of the author by Wright Bryan. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 296. 
Illustrations. $4.50.) 

Asheville and Land of the Sky. By Martha Norburn Allen. (Charlotte, 
N. C.: Heritage House, 1960. Pp. 208. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $3.95. ) 





Historical News and Notices 
THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association will be held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, on November 9, 
10, and 11, 1961. 


President Clement Eaton has appointed the following committees: 
Program: Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University, chairman; 
I. E. Cadenhead, University of Tulsa, vice-chairman for Latin- 
American history; C. Jay Smith, Jr., University of Georgia, vice- 
chairman for European history; Gerald M. Capers, Sophie Newcomb 
College of Tulane University; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; David Donald, Princeton University; Jack P. Greene, Western 
Reserve University; Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., George Mason College; 
Barnes F. Lathrop, University of Texas; Henry L. Swint, Vanderbilt 
University; and George B. Tindall, University of North Carolina. 
Nominations: Elizabeth Taylor, Texas Woman’s University, chairman; 
Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., Louisiana State University at New Orleans; 
Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida; Robert H. Wienefield, 
University of South Carolina; and Walter C. Richardson, Louisiana 
State University. Membership: Paul C. Nagel, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, chairman; Frederick W. Adrian, University of Omaha; 
Thomas B. Alexander, University of Alabama; Frank Ashley, New- 
berry College; William H. Berge, Arkansas A. & M. College; Monroe 
Billington, University of South Dakota; James C. Bonner, Georgia 
College for Women; Robert A. Brent, Mississippi Southern College; 
James L. Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; I. E. Cadenhead; John Alex- 
ander Carroll, University of Arizona; John Cooke, West Texas State 
College; Merlin G. Cox, Daytona Beach Junior College; Richard Drake, 
Berea College; Larry Gara, Grove City College; D. H. Gilpatrick, Fur- 
man University; Frederick J. Graves, Central State College; Hugh Haw- 
kins, Amherst College; Donald B. Hoffman, Phi Alpha Theta; Philip D. 
Jordan, University of Minnesota; August Meier, Morgan State College; 
Charles B. Murphy, Purdue University; Stuart Noblin, North Carolina 
State College; Robert D. Ochs, University of South Carolina; James 
A. Rawley, Sweet Briar College; David L. Smiley, Wake Forest Col- 
lege; F. Jay Taylor, Louisiana College; C. Stanley Urban, Park Col- 
lege; Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, Vanderbilt University; and Rey- 
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nold M. Wik, Mills College. Local Arrangements: Culver H. Smith, 
University of Chattanooga, chairman; James W. Livingood, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga; Theresa Waller, University of Chattanooga; 
W. T. Alderson, University of Chattanooga; and Mrs. George Fort 
Milton, Chattanooga. Resolutions: D. L. Corbitt, North Carolina State 
Department of Archives and History; James C. Bonner, Georgia State 
College for Women; and John P. Hall, University of Kentucky. 


The Association held a joint meeting with the American Historical 
Association in New York on December 28. President Eaton presided 
over the session, devoted to “Political Attitudes of the New South.” 
Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., of Vanderbilt University commented on the 
two papers: “The Southern Bourbons: An Appraisal” by Francis B. 
Simkins of Longwood College and “Southern White Protestantism 
and the Campaign of 1928” by Kenneth K. Bailey of Texas Western 
College of the University of Texas. 


The joint meeting of the Association and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Detroit on April 20 will be devoted to “The 
Antebellum South: Violence and Response,” with Walter B. Posey of 
Agnes Scott College and Emory University as chairman. William R. 
Taylor of Harvard University will discuss “The Plantation Novel and 
Social Tension in the Antebellum South,” and Jack Kenny Williams 
of Clemson College will discuss “Capital Punishment in the Old South.” 
John Ezell of the University of Oklahoma will comment on the papers. 


At a meeting of the executive council in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
November 11, 1959, President T. Harry Williams announced that 
he and former President Walter B. Posey had appointed a committee 
to make a survey of the racial policy of hotels in the South and to 
report back to the Association. The committee consisted of Chase C. 
Mooney, Indiana University; Charles G. Summersell, University of 
Alabama; Barnes F. Lathrop, University of Texas; Henry L. Swint, 
Vanderbilt University; and Joseph H. Parks, University of Georgia. 
The committee presented a partial fact-finding report to the council 
meeting of April 27, 1960, in Louisville, Kentucky, and a complete 
report to the council meeting of November 9, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY OF HOTEL FACILITIES BY 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Questionnaires Sent 213 


Replies Received 86 
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Hore.ts OrFrerinGc Rooms AND MEALS ON SAME Basis TO ALL MEMBERS 


(Names and numbers in italics indicate co-operating hotels) 


FLORIDA NAME 


Hollywood Hollywood Beach 
Miami New Everglades 
Miami Beach Americana 
di Lido 
Delano 
Eden Roc 
Montmarte 
Roney Plaza 
Algiers 
Saxony 
Sans Souci & Robert Richter 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Brown 
Kentucky 
Sheraton 
Watterson 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Pickwick 
Continental 
Bellerive 
St. Louis Chase-Park Plaza 
Claridge 
Coronado 
Pick Melbourne 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
Statler-Hilton 


OKLAHOMA® 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma Biltmore 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg Inn, Lodge, etc. 550 


Horets OFFERING MEALS BUT NOT RooMs ON SAME Basis TO ALL MEMBERS 


ARKANSAS NAME 


Fort Smith Goldman 
others 
Little Rock Marion 
Grady Manning 


*Hotel Roberts of Oklahoma City, 200 rooms, gives the Skirvin-Biltmore of 
180 rooms as its co-operating hotel, but says that it will furnish rooms only. The 
Huckins Drive In Hotel of Oklahoma City, 200 rooms, says that it will give meals 
only, but it gives the Roberts as the co-operating hotel. 





| 
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FLORIDA 


Clearwater 
Jacksonville 


Orlando 


Tulsa 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 


Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 


Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 
Ft. Worth 


Galveston 


Houston 
San Antonio 


Fort Harrison 
Grey Moss Inn 

Robert Meyer 

Seminole 

Cherry Plaza 
others 


Hotel Tulsa 
Bliss 


Hotel Patten 
Read House 
Andrew Johnson 

Peabody 
Hermitage 
Andrew Johnson 


Commodore Perry 
Driskill 
Adolphus 
Sheraton-Dallas 
Paso Del Norte 
Hilton 
Hilton 
Texas 


= Calvez 


Buccaneer 


Jack Tar 


Treasure Isle Motor Hotel 


Shamrock Hilton 
Gunter 

St. Anthony 
Hilton 


125 
those neede 


300 
50 


200+ 
150 
350 
min. of 400 
125-150 
2 


Hore. OFFERING Rooms ONLY TO ALL MEMBERS ON SAME Basis 


FLORIDA 


Miami 


NAME 


McAllister 
Columbus 


PERSONAL 


ROOMS 


309 
100 


William W. Abbot will become associate professor of history at 


Rice University and associate editor of the Journal of Southern His- 
tory, effective September 1. 


Berea College has announced the retirement of Joseph O. Van 
Hook, professor and former chairman of its history department, and 
the appointment of Richard A. Heckman as instructor. 
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At the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Bar- 
bara W. Brandon is serving as acting chairman of the department of 
history and political science, and Blackwell P. Robinson has been 
promoted to associate professor. New appointments are Carl Anthon, 
recently executive secretary of the Fulbright program in Germany, 
as visiting professor and Walter T. Luczynski and Sally Marks as in- 
structors. Jordan Kurland has returned to the department after spend- 
ing a year in the Soviet Union under an award of the Inter-University 
Committee on Travel Grants. Lenoir C, Wright, on leave during the 
current year, holds a Carnegie Foundation grant for work in the 
Asia program at the University of Michigan, and Franklin D. Parker 
has been awarded a Fulbright lectureship in Peru. 


The University of Missouri reports the appointment of Allen Davis, 
Wayne University, as assistant professor and of Jakob Larsen, formerly 
of the University of Chicago, and Russell Jones, Westminister College, 
as visiting professors. David Pinckney, John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation fellow, is on leave for research in France on 
the Revolution of 1830. Last summer Charles F. Mullett taught at 
Columbia University, and Roderick McGrew and Richard S. Kirken- 
dall held summer research grants. 


Charles R. Lee, Jr., has joined the faculty of Centre College of 
Kentucky as an instructor in history. 


At the University of Southwestern Louisiana, Amos E, Simpson 
has been promoted to professor and Vincent H, Cassidy has been 
promoted to associate professor; Walter R. Craddock and Norman 
B. Ferris have been appointed assistant professors; and Robert M. 
Albert and Robert R. Miller have resigned, the latter to accept a 
position at New Mexico State College. Paul J. Stewart is on leave 
of absence under a Fulbright grant for study in Spain, and Carroll 
C. Gates is serving as his replacement. William E. Baringer, profes- 
sor of history at the University of Florida, was visiting professor during 
the summer session. 

Frederick W. Kohlmeyer, assistant professor of economic history 
in the department of economics at the University of Illinois, has been 


named editor of Agricultural History. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker has retired after serving for forty-five years 
as the editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 


John Allen Kinnaman, chairman of the history department at Morris 
Harvey College, Charleston, West Virginia, died on November 14, 
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at the age of thirty-four. He received both his undergraduate and 
graduate education at the University of Indiana. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


A third seminar for historical administrators will be offered by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williamsburg, and 
the American Association for State and Local History, in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, June 19—July 28. Twelve fellowships with a stipend 
of $450 each are available to selected graduate students interested 
in careers as administrators of historic houses, museums, restorations, 
historical societies, historic sites and parks, and other historical 
agencies. William J. Murtagh, assistant to the director of the National 
Trust, will be co-ordinator of the seminar. The seminar will include 
lectures, laboratory training, and field trips. Fellowships are open 
to students with one year of graduate training, or its equivalent, in 
American history, American studies, American art and architectural 
history, or allied fields. A maximum of six auditors working in his- 
torical administration will be admitted to the seminar at their own 
expense. Applications should be made not later than March 15, to 
the Co-ordinator, Seminar for Historical Administrators, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The American Association for State and Local History has an- 
nounced a $1,000 award to be given each year to the author of the 
unpublished manuscript in local history that makes the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to United States or Canadian historiography. 
The first award will be made in 1961. The Association’s Research and 
Publication Committee, of which Clifford L. Lord, professor of history 
and dean of the School of General Studies at Columbia University, is 
chairman, will judge the manuscripts submitted in the competition. 
The Association has also established a grant-in-aid program for signifi- 
cant research projects in local history. Research grants will be limited 
to necessary travel expenses, photocopy, and clerical assistance. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the Director, American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. 


The second Civil War Centennial Symposium, dealing generally 
with the campaign and election of 1860 and with the subsequent 
events up to the firing on Fort Sumter, was held on October 28 and 
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29, at the University of Chattanooga. Speakers were Wilma Dyke- 
man Stokely, member of the Tennessee Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission; Robert H. White, state historian for Tennessee; James W. 
Livingood, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Chattanooga; William B. Hesseltine, professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin; Thomas D. Clark, chairman of the history 
department at the University of Kentucky; and E. Merton Coulter, 
professor emeritus of the University of Georgia. 


The Alabama Historical Association will hold its annual meeting on 
April 21 and 22 in Montgomery. 


The terms of the Moses Coit Tyler Prize ($1500 and publication 
by the Cornell University Press) have been broadened so that the 
award is now offered for the best book-length manuscript in English 
on the social, cultural, or intellectual history, including biography, 
of the United States. Stow Persons of the State University of Iowa 
is chairman of the Tyler Prize Committee. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted by June 1. 


The Louisiana Historical Society met in New Orleans on November 


30, when Richard Remy Dixon spoke on “John McDonogh—Man of 
Legend.” 


The West Virginia Historical Society held its twentieth annual 
meeting in Charleston on October 1, at which the following papers 
were read: “What a State Paper Can Do to Further Interest in the 
Centennial Years” by James F. Comstock, “Burning Springs: The 
Civil War’s Unsolved Mystery” by Louis E. Reed, “Archaeological 
Problems in West Virginia” by Edward V. McMichael, “Plans for 
National and Local Observances Covering the Civil War Years” by 
Edmund C. Gass, “Improving the Teaching of History” by Kermit 
A. Cook, and “The Civil War in West Virginia” by Boyd B. Stutler. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society has established the Woods 
Fellowships in Nebraska History with funds provided by the Woods 
Charitable Fund. The purpose of these awards is to produce a series 
of monographic studies of significant aspects of Nebraska’s develop- 
ment in preparation for the state’s centennial year, 1967, The amount 
of individual fellowships will be determined by the scope of the study 
undertaken and the time and expense necessary to complete it; five 
fellowships averaging $4,000 each are provided by the grant. In- 
quiries should be addressed to W. D. Aeschbacher, Nebraska State 
Historical Society, 1500 R Street, Lincoln 8. 
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A summer school in industrial archaeology will be sponsored by 
the University of Manchester, England, between July 15 and 29. 
The University especially hopes for considerable participation by 
Americans and Canadians in this program of lectures and excursions 
covering the subject of industrial archaeology generally and par- 
ticularly the industrialization of England from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. The fee for the course, board and residence, and 
the excursions is $100. Applications should be sent to the Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of Manchester, Manchester 13, Eng- 
land, before February 28. Money should not be sent with the appli- 
cations, 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association will be 
held in Camden on April 28 and 29. 


The annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
held at Columbia on October 29, Frank E. Vandiver’s address on the 
coming of the Civil War to the West marked the beginning of the 
Society's celebration of the Civil War Centennial. 


The Francis Parkman Prize ($500 and an inscribed scroll) for a 


book in American history will again be offered by the Society of 
American Historians to encourage the writing of history as literature. 
Additional information can be obtained from John A. Garraty, Faye- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27. 


The Kentucky Historical Society held its annual meeting in Frank- 
fort on November 11. 


The Jewish Historical Society of Maryland has been formed in 
Baltimore with Hugo Dalsheimer as president. The Society occupies 
quarters at 5800 Parks Heights Avenue, Baltimore. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review has transferred its edi- 
torial office from the University of Texas to the University of Florida, 
and Donald E. Worcester has succeeded Lewis Hanke as managing 
editor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Thé Virginia Historical Society issued in December the first num- 
ber of An Occasional Bulletin, describing its holdings. 


The West Virginia University Library, at Morgantown, has issued 
Charles Shetler, Guide to the Study of West Virginia History, a bibli- 
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ography divided into two parts, one arranged according to topics 
and the other according to counties. The volume may be obtained 
from the Library for $6. 


75 Years of Dentistry, by Helen S. Haines and Robert Thoburn, 
D.D.S., was published at $10 by the University of Florida Press, to 
celebrate the diamond jubilee of the Florida State Dental Society. 
Other than a few brief chapters in narrative form, the volume is a 
compilation. 


The Bosworth Memorial Library of the College of the Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has published and distributed Lorine Letcher Butler, 
History, First Christian Church, Paris, Kentucky, treating its history 
since its founding in 1827. 


Alexander M. Walker, of 4887 Battery Lane, Apartment 21, Bethesda 
14, Maryland, has issued New Hanover County [North Carolina] 
Court Minutes, Part 3, 1786-1793, at $5. 


University of Kentucky, Library Bulletin, Number XX, has the 
separate title of “Presidents and Near-Presidents: An Exhibit of Manu- 
scripts and Documents Relating to Presidents of the United States 
and Unsuccessful Candidates for the Office, Selected from the Col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Philip D. Sang, River Forest, Illinois, for an 
Exhibit at the University of Kentucky, July-August, 1960,” compiled 
by S. B. Gribble. 


The Illinois State Historical Society has issued, at $1, An Illinois 
Gold Hunter in the Black Hills: The Diary of Jerry Bryan, March 13 
to August 20, 1876, with an introduction and notes by Clyde C. 
Walton. 


Volume II, Number II, of the American Association for State and 
Local History, Bulletins, has the separate title of “A Guide to the Care 
and Administration of Manuscripts,” by Lucile M. Kane. Copies are 
available to members at $1 each and to nonmembers at $1.25. 


Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., has issued J. Philip Woga- 
man, Methodism’s Challenge in Race Relations: A Study of Strategy, 
with foreword by Edward K. Graham. Price $2. 


The Twenty-Eighth Biennial Report of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1960, shows, 
on pages 106-25, the Department’s voluminous accessions during the 
biennium. 
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The Meridian Books, Inc., periodical, history 3, contains two articles 
of interest to historians of the South: “Interview: Richard Hofstadter” 
conducted by David Hawke, and William L. Rivers, “Brann the 
Iconoclast.” 


Ralph Stantley has published the twelfth annual edition of Virginia 
Guidebook, obtainable for fifty cents from Travel Index, Incorporated, 
Box 1313, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The American Federation of Arts, of New York, has issued a pro- 
fusely illustrated brochure, John Palmer Leeper, Everett Spruce, 
treating what the author describes as “the first Texas artist to achieve 
a national reputation.” 


Loula Allen Lentz, Our Heritage: A Genealogical History of the 
Allen Family of Maryland is obtainable for $3.75 from Comet Press 
Books, of New York. 


The United States Information Agency has issued, for distribution 
abroad by the U.S.LS., an illustrated 32-page brochure, The Negro 
American: A Progress Report, by. John Reuben Sheeler, head, depart- 
ment of history and geography at Texas Southern University. 


The Virginia State Library recently issued two. compilations in its 
series, Virginia State Library Publicatons, numbers 11 and 14: Ray 
O. Hummel, Jr., A List of Places Included in 19th Century Virginia 
Directories, and Charles Francis Cooke, Parish Lines, Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, 


Radcliffe College has announced that Notable American Women, 
1607-1950, a three-volume biographical dictionary sponsored by the 
College, will be published by the Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, probably in 1964. 


The Library of Congress has received the first installment of the 
papers of Joseph P. Tumulty, some 2,500 items dating from 1910-1921, 
when Tumulty served as secretary to Woodrow Wilson. The papers 
may be consulted only by special permission which should be re- 
quested through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 


The South Carolina Historical Society has obtained from Beverly 
M. Middleton a group of letters, 1745-1863, primarily of the Pinckney 
family and including a number of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and 
Thomas Pinckney items. The Society has also received a manuscript 
volume from the library of the late Eugene P. Jervey containing gen- 
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eral orders issued by William Moultrie (May 15 to September 27, 
1779) and Benjamin Lincoln (November 6 to December 31, 1779). 


The National Archives has completed microfilming the papers of the 
Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (204 rolls). The first seven reels 
consist of card indexes prepared by the Library of Congress, as well 
as other indexes. 


The Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the University 
of Missouri has been recognized by the Forest History Society as an 
approved repository for manuscripts relating to forest history. The 
major holdings in the collection on this particular subject are the 
documents of the Missouri Lumber and Mining Company. Recent 
acquisitions added to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection 
include the business and personal papers of Kimbrough Stone, judge 
of the Eighth U. S. Circuit Court, 1917-1947; the papers of Missouri 
Supreme Court Judge Laurence Hyde; papers of Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, president of the University of Missouri, 1935-1954; additional 
papers of Robert E. Blake, president of the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention, 1943-1944; files of H. E. Slusher, former president of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation (restricted); papers of Walter E. 
Mever, a Wall Street lawyer whose papers pertain to the St. Louis 


and Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railroad Company; scrapbooks of 
John T. Barker, Missouri attorney general; scrapbooks of Chester 
C. Davis, administrator of the AAA and president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis; and the papers of Maxwell Blake, State 
Department foreign service officer, 1906-1941. 


The Maryland Historical Association acquired in September the 
papers of Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820) principal architect 
of the U. S. Capitol. They comprise some 8,800 copies of letters written 
by Latrobe in nineteen letter books with a pantograph, more than 
three hundred drawings and water colors by him, and thirteen journals. 


An extensive collection of the papers of Major General Don Carlos 
Buell, U.S.A., has been deposited on permanent loan in the Fondren 
Library of Rice University. Included are transcripts of Buell’s court 
martial, numerous personal letters, and a dozen letter-press volumes 
of personal and official correspondence. There are also many letters 
addressed to Buell, as well as spy reports, maps, military dispatches, 
and assorted official documents. Among the more prominent of Buell’s 
correspondents were U. S. Grant, W. T. Sherman, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, and Henry W. Halleck. Included among the papers are some 
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of those of Colonel Richard B. Mason, U.S.A., Mrs. Buell’s first 
husband. 

The collection was made available to the Library by Mrs. H. A. 
Tschumy, her mother Mrs. Flora B. Powers, Henry Lee Buell, and 
Mrs. James B. Andrews, all of Houston. The papers are restricted; for 
use, apply to Professor Frank E. Vandiver, Rice University. 


COMMUNICATION 


THe MANAGING EpIToR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 

I am deeply appreciative of the generally sympathetic and even 
generous review of my Ordeal of Faith: The Crisis of Church-Going 
America, 1865-1900 in the November 1960 issue of the Journal, 560-62. 
Yet, in the two brief paragraphs devoted to criticisms, the reviewer, 
Professor Wilford O. Cross, made statements which, in the interest 
of historical accuracy, should not go unchallenged. 

Professor Cross states that the author has some “curious intellectual 
and historical blind spots” and contends that there is a “complete 
failure” to understand Santayana’s epistemology, evidenced in the 
sentence in the book, “He professed a kind of ‘animal faith.” Cer- 
tainly, Santayana’s philosophy was sophisticated and complex. In the 
section cited, the present author was not endeavoring to describe 
fully Santayana’s views. Rather, he was seeking to distinguish suc- 
cinctly for the reader the views of Santayana as drastically different 
from those of orthodox supernaturalists. Santayana himself discussed 
his views at length in Skepticism and Animal Faith (1923). Santayana 
pointed out that his conception of “Animal Faith” was not that held 
by some others, so the present writer carefully termed his views “a kind 
of ‘animal faith.’” Since “animal faith” is a quotation the indication 
should be clear that the designation did not originate with the present 
author. 

Santayana’s views are well expressed in his “Apologia Pro Mente 
Sua”: 

I have deliberately called this familiar communion with 
nature animal faith, in order not to be taken (as my earlier 
sonnet has been taken) to advocate religious illusions feebly 


appended to science (The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
ed. by Paul Arthur Schlipp, Evanston, 1940, p. 588). 


My statement, moreover, is in keeping with standard appraisals in 
many histories of philosophy, as when Professor Ledger Wood of 
Princeton University refers to “Santayana’s epistemological position 
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as formulated in Skepticism and Animal Faith,” in A History of Philo- 
sophical Systems, ed. by Vergilius Ferm (New York, 1950), 526. 

Professor Cross’ other criticism is directed against the author's 
emphasis on the bitternéss within the Protestant Episcopal Church 
due to the use of ritualistic practices such as the services of a robed 
choir. Professor Cross states, “In view of the long history of Anglican 
regulations governing such matters from Henry VUIL forward, and 
the insistence of Anglicanism as over against Puritanism in keeping 
these ‘papal vestiges,’ this kind of thing discloses a startling ignorance.” 

In reply to ‘this sweeping generalization, many instances of anti- 
ritualistic emphasis might be given, but examples from the Diocese 
of Ohio will suffice. At the Diocesan Convention of Ohio in 1866, 
Bishop Charles Pettit McIlvaine, a very articulate Low Churchman, 
made an address which included these words: 


These are very serious days... . and the portent is made 
the more serious by what is called the ‘ritualistic movement’ 
in certain parts of our Church, and more largely developed in 
the Church of England; which is simply the old Tractarian 
leaven of Romanism ... . and the certain end of which is 
another apostasy of so-called Protestants to Popery 
(Diocese of Ohio Journal, 1866, Columbus. O., 1866, p. 39) 


The Reverend Colin C. Tate of St. Paul's Church, Columbus, was of 
different mind and proceeded to use a vested choir with surplices 
along with processional and recessional hymns, The Bishop required 
the rector to abandon these innovations, declaring such action neces- 
sary, since, “in the present remarkable fondness of a class of minds in 
our Gen. ral Church for ritualistic novelties, there is no knowing what 
a seed of this sort, unheeded, may speedily grow to” ( Diocese of Ohio 
Journal, 1868, Columbus, O.,. 1868, p. 25). In 1S70, the Bishop re- 
ported that the rector had given “a formal signification that the prac- 
tices objected to had been discontinued,” and that the Bishop had 
thereupon resumed a visitation of St. Paul's parish, “which during the 


continuance of his rector’s disobedience to the admonition of his 


Bishop, had received no official services on the part of the Episcopate 
of the Diocese” (Diocese of Ohio Journal, 1870, Columbus. O.. 1870. 


p. 27). 


Francis P. WrisENBURGER 
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“the best book in Southern history pub- 
lished in the last two years” to 


Hoke Smith and the Polities 
of the New South 


by Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 


“Mr. Grantham uses the standards of the best scholarship in 
telling the story of a politician of the New South. He has unearthed 
vast source materials in Atlanta, Athens, and Washington. He does 
not exaggerate the virtues of his subject. He is utterly fair, even un- 
flattering when such an attitude seems deserved.”—Francis B. Simkins, 
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“No student of twentieth-century progressivism should miss this 
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